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From the Brooklyn Eagle. 
J. H. BRIGHT. 


Ons of the truest gems of poesy I have ever 
seen is a piece called ** The Dying Boy,’’ which 
is in many of our school Readers classed among 
a anonymous” selections, It commences 
thus: — 


It must be sweet in childhood to give back 

The spirit to its Maker, ere the heart 

Has grown familiar with the paths of sin 

And sorrow, to garner up its bitter fruits. 

I knew a boy whose infant feet had trod 

Upon the blossoms of some seven springs ; 

And when the eighth came round and called him 
out 

To revel in its light, he turned away, 

And sought his chamber to lie down and die. 


It was written by J. Huntington Bright, Esq., 
who was born in Salem, Mass., in 1804, and 
died at the South in the year 1837, at the age 
of thirty-three. Through the columns of the 
Albany Argus and Knickerbocker Magazine 
he has given to the world imperishable gems 
of thought, under the signature of ‘‘ Viator.” 
The piece we quote from is a touching produc- 
tion. But no less beautiful is his ‘* In Ccelo 
Quies,”” which Mr. Bryant called ‘‘ one of 
his most touching lyrics.” But I can do no 
better than quote it ; although it is worthy of 
a more lasting place than the columns of a 


newspaper : 
CCCCXCI. 
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Should sorrow o’er thy brow 
Its darkened shadow fling, 
And hopes that cheer thee now 
Die in their early spring ; 
Should pleasure at its birth 
Fade like the hues of even, 
Turn thou away from earth, 
There ’s rest for thee in Heaven, 


If ever life shall seem 
To thee a toilsome way, 
And gladness cease to beam 
Upon its clouded day ; 
If, like the wearied dove 
O’er shoreless oceans driven, 
Raise thou thine eyes above, 
There ’s rest for thee in Heaven, 


But, 0! if thornless flowers 
Throughout thy pathway bloom, 
And gayly fleet the hours, 
Unstained by earthly gloom 
Still let not every thought 
To this poor world be given, 
Nor always be forgot 
Thy better rest in Heaven. | ; 


When sickness pales thy cheek, 
And dims thy lustrous eye, 

And pulses low and weak 
Tell of a time to die ; 

Sweet hope shall whisper then, __, 
Though thou from earth be riven, 

There ’s bliss beyond thy ken, 

, There ’s rest for thee in Heaven 
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; How felicitous is the following : 


EVENING ON THE HUDSON. 


The moon hath deserted her watch-tower on high, 

And the*stars are all out in the beautiful sky ; 

Mount Menno looms up from the valley below, 

And her white harvest gleams like the wind- 
drifted snow, 

While her  eorccmeen pines, cold, gloomy and 
still, 

Stand like seritinels guarding the sheaf on the 
hill ; 

And the fire-flies ever glancing about 

Seem but lamps which the fairies have brought 
to their rout. 

The cricket doles out a monotonous song 

To the hours as they noiselessly saunter along, 

And the tadpole is croaking his burdensome 
strain, 

And making his plaint to the night air in vain. 

All is silent beside — the murmuring breeze 

Neither bends the lank grass, nor disturbs the 
tall trees ; 

One might think for this moment the world had 
been made, 

For the world was created this moment of 


shade — 
°T is the Sabbath of Nature! O, turn not away 
From its peace to the rude Saturnalia of Day. 


Mere the Hudson winds waveless and quietly by, 

Where the shallops at rest on its broad bosom lie ; 

Far beyond the blue lines of the Kaatskill are 
spread, 

And clouds for a diadem crown his old head ; 

A lone star hangs o’er it, lucid and bright, 

*T is the queen star of evening, the glory of night. 

Who hath eyes that can see and will wander 
abroad, 

And unthinkingly gaze on this Temple of God ! 

The blossoming earth, and the limitless heaven, 

And the shade and the sunshine alternately 
given ! 

Here ’s a for the thoughtful, and Day for the 
glad, 

And a season of rest for the weary and sad. 

Q, when life’s busy din hath drawn near to its 


close, 
And the heart-broken pilgrim shall pant for re- 


pose 

May the stars still beam forth from their regions 
of bliss, 

And may night be as calm and as tranquil as 
this. 


No true poet can read this last quotation 
and not see in it thoughts sublime and beauti- 
ful. That part commencing, ‘* The cricket 
doles out a monotonous song,”’ how simple! 
I said Mr. Bright died South; away from 
kindred and 


His home — the spot of earth supremely blest — 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 


A wooden slab now marks the spot where 
lie his remains ; and it is melancholy to think 
that one so strongly endeared by domestic ties, 
should die among strangers and be buried in 





EARTHLY HONORS.—THE RING TAKEN FROM THE DEAD. 


some ‘* neglected spot.’’ Yet, to use a frag- 
ment of a beautiful poem written by him for 
the Knickerbocker Maguzine, 


Yet it matters not much, when the bloom is fled, 
And the light is gone from the lustrous eye, 
And the sensitive heart is cold and dead, 
Where the mouldering ashes are left to lie ; 
It matters not much if the soaring mind, 
Like the flower’s perfume, has exhaled to 
heaven, 
That its earthly shroud should be cast behind, 
To decay wherever place is given. 





From the Illustrated Magazine of Art. 
EARTHLY HONORS. 


A SONNET BY EDWARD BOLTEN, 
1610. 


As withereth the primrose by the river, 
As fadeth summer’s sun from gliding foun- 
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tains, 
As vanisheth the light-blown bubble ever, 
As melteth snow upon the massy mountains, 
So melts, so vanisheth, so fades, so withers 
The rose, the shine, the bubble and the snow 
Of praise, pomp, glory, joy, which short life 
gathers. 
Fair praise, vain pomp, sweet glory, brittle 


JY: 
The withered primrose by the mourning river, 
The faded summer sun from weeping foun- 


tains, 
The light-blown bubble vanished forever, 
The molten snow upon the naked mountains 
Are emblems — that the treasures we up lay, 
Soon wither, vanish, fade and melt away. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE RING TAKEN FROM THE DEAD. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF BERNARDINO ROTA.* 
( Questa scolpita in oro amica fede,” &c.) 
My loved and lost ! thou thus hast been to me 
Fairest and best among the good and fair, 
Well hast thou kept with fond fidelity 
This golden ring that thy dead hand doth bear. 


This ring, faith’s pledge, gift of my hallowed 
love, 
Well hast thou kept it since I graved thy name 
Within my mind — well did our union prove 
Union of hearts, in love and will the same 


Now from thy finger, cold, and ivory white, 
I take the ring, I place it on my own ; 

Here det it dwell, fond object of my sight, 
Not lost within the grave, so dark, so lone. 


O theft of love ! spoil that from One so dear 
I take with breaking heart! Forgive — for- 
give : 
If oft I dim thy shrine with bitter tear — 
When shall I cease to weep? when cease to 
live? 


* A Neapolitan, Knight of San Giacopo. Died 
1575. 





SEARCH FOR SIR 
From Chambers’ Repository. 
THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Tere are few subjects at this moment ex- 
citing so generally the interest and sympathy 
of the civilized world, as the fate of the missing 
expedition under Sir John Franklin. As year 
after year rolls by, and squadron after squad- 
ron returns to our shores from an unsuccess- 
ful search after the lost navigators, the mind 
recurs with a melancholy interest to those 
dreary seas, amid whose icy solitudes our long 
absent countrymen are, or have been, impris- 
oned for so many years. What is being done, 
and what has been done, for their rescue ? — 
what has become of the missing ships, and 
what means are there for the sustenance of 
human life for so longa period in those frozen 
regions ! —are questions which are heard on 
every side, as each successive failure brings 
more vividly before the mind the terrible fate 
awaiting so many gallant and devoted men, 
unless timely succor be afforded them. 

In the following pages it is proposed to 
bring together, in a clear and connected form, 
such information as will satisfy the reader's 
inquiries upon most of these points. Of the 
fate of the missing expedition itself, no intel- 
ligence, unfortunately, has as yet reached us. 
Beyond the discovery of Franklin’s first win- 


ter-quarters at the entrance of Wellington 
Channel, the only result, indeed, of the va- 


rious searching expeditions which have left 
this country within the last six years— 
except the Bain additions that have been 
made to our stock of geographical knowledge 
—has been to show where our lost country- 
men are not, and to incite us to fresh efforts 
for their rescue from their present perilous 
situation, wherever that may be. The gen- 
eral belief of those officers who have served 
on the former arctic expeditions appears to 
’ be, that Franklin must have penetrated to a 
far greater distance to the westward than 
has yet been attained by any of the parties 
despatched in search of him, and indeed by 
any previous expedition to the polar seas; 
and that, whatever accident may have be- 
fallen the Erebus and Terror, they cannot 
wholly have disappeared from those seas, 
but that some traces of their fate, if not 
some living remnant of their crews, must 
eventually reward the search of the diligent 
investigator. It is possible they may be found 
in quarters the least expected. There is thus 
still reason for hope, if for nothing more, and 
still a ae for the great and honorable 
exertions which hope has prompted and still 
keeps alive. 

The Erebus and Terror, for the safety of 
whose officers and crews so deep an interest 
is now felt, sailed from Sheerness on the 
25th May, 1845, and are consequently now 
passing through the severe ordeal of their 
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eighth winter in the arctic regions. The 
two vessels had just returned from the an- 
tarctic — to the south polar seas 
under Sir James Ross, where their qualifica- 
tions for the peculiar service upon whith the 
were about to enter had been fully tested. 
The total complement of officers and seamen 
in each ship was as follows : — 


Erebus, Screw Discovery-ship, 30 Horse-power. 

Captain — Sir John Franklin, K. C. H. (Rear- 
admiral). * 

Commander — James Fitzjames, (Captain). 

Lieutenants—Graham Gore (Commander), 
Henry T. D. le Vesconte, James William Fair- 
holme. 

Mates—Charles F. des Voeux (Lieutenant), 
R. O. Sargent (Lieutenant), Edward Couch 
(Lieutenant). 

Ice-master — James Read (Acting). 

Surgeon —S. 8. Stanley. 

Assistant-surgeon — H. D. S. Goodsir. 

Paymaster and Purser —C. H. Osmer. 

Second-master — H. F. Collins. 

Fifty-eight petty officers, seamen, and marines. 
Full complement, 70. 


Terror, Screw Discovery-ship, 30 Horse-power. 

Captain — F, R. M. Crozier. 

Lieutenants — Edward Little (Commander), G. 
H. Hodgson, John Irving. 

Ice-master — Thomas Blenky (Acting). 

Surgeon — John 8. Peddie. 

Mates—E. J. Hornby (Lieutenant), Robert 
Thomas (Lieutenant). 

Assistant-surgeon — Alex. M’Donald. 

Second-master — C. A. Maclean. 

Clerk in charge — E. J. H. Helpman. 

Fifty-seven petty officers, seamen, &c. Full 
complement, 68, Total complement of the two 
ships, 138, 


The instructions issued to the expedition 
are too voluminous for insertion here ; but 
their general purport is sufficiently well 
known. The ships, after entering Lancaster 
Sound, were to proceed in a nearly due-west 
direction, ‘‘ in the latitude of about 744° N.,. 
until they should reach the longitude of that 
portion of land in which Cape Walker is sit- 
uated, or about 98° W.” m that point, 
every effort was to be made “ to penetrate to 
the southward and westward, in a course as 
direct towards Behring’s Strait as the position 
and extent of the ice, or the existence of land 
at present unknown, might admit.”’ 

should it be found impracticable to effect a 
south-west course in this direction, a age 
was directed to be attempted northward round 
the Parry islands, through Wellington Chan- 
nel. As this route, which, in contradistinc- 
tion to that by Cape Walker, we may 
denominate the northern route, has latterly 


* The promotions which have taken place since 
the departure of the expedition are indicated 
within parentheses. 
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acquired a great importance from causes that 
will afterwards be more fully explained, we 
shall quote, in eatenso, that paragraph of 
Franklin’s instructions which relates to it. 
‘* We direct you to this particular part of the 
Polar Sea [the sea to the south-west of Cape 
Walker], as affording the best prospect of ac- 
complishing the passage to the Pacific, in con- 
sequence of the unusual magnitude anda 
parently fixed state of the barrier of ice ob- 
served by the Hecla and Griper in the year 
1820, off Cape Dundas, the south-western 
extremity of Melville Island; and we, there- 
fore, consider that loss of time would be in- 
curred in renewing the attempt in that direc- 
tion ; but should your progress in the direc- 
tion before ordered be arrested by ice of a 
permanent appearance, and that when passing 
the mouth of the strait between Devon and 
Cornwallis Islands [Wellington Channel], you 
had observed that it was open and clear of ice, 
we desire that you will duly consider, with 
reference to the time already consumed, as 
well as to the symptoms of a lute or early 
close of the season, whether that channel 
might not offer a more practicable outlet from 
the archipelago, and a more ready access to 
the open sea, where there would be neither 
islands nor banks to arrest and fix the floating 
masses of iee; and if you should have ad- 
vanced too far to the south-westward to render 
it expedient to adopt this new course before 
the end of the present season, and if, there- 
fore, you should have determined to winter in 
that neighborhood, it will be a matter for 
your mature deliberation, whether in the en- 
suing season you would proceed by the above- 
mentioned strait, or whether you would per- 
severe to the south-westward according to the 
former directions.” 

The vessels were accompanied as far as the 
Whale Fish Islands in Baffin’s Bay by the 
tender Barelto Junior, under the command of 
Lieutenant Griffith, who brought back dis- 
patches from the expedition — the last ever 
received from it — of the date 12th July, 1845. 
In a letter to Colonel Sabine, of this date, Sir 
John Franklin speaks most hopefully of the 
ry age of the expedition at this point, and 
of the spirit which animated all on board, 
while thus as yet but on the threshold of their 
enterprise. After noticing that the Erebus 
and Terror, including what they had received 
from the transport which had. accompanied 
them thus far, had on board provisions, fuel, 
clothing, and stores for three years complete 

. from that date — that is, to July, 1848 — he 
continues: —‘*I hope my dear wife and 
daughter will not be over-anxious if we should 
not return by the time they have fixed upon ; 
and I must bog of you to give them the bene- 


fit of your advice and pe when that 


arrives, for you know well, that even after the 
second winter without success in our object, we 
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should wish to try some other channel, if the 
state of our provisions and the heaith of the 
crews justify it.’ 

The Erebus was spoken on the 22d of the 
same month by Captain Martin, of the whale- 
ship Enéerprise, in lat. 75° 10’ N., and long. 
60° W. The latest date at which the expedi- 
tion was actually seen was four days subse- 
quently. The Prince of Wales whaler re- 
ported that, on the 26th of July, 1845, she 
saw Franklin’s vessels in lat. 74° 48’ N., and 
long. 66° 13’ W. They were then moored to 
an iceberg, awaiting an opening in the middle- 
ice, to enable them to cross over to Lancaster 
Sound. Of the copper cylinders Franklin 
was directed to throw overboard from time to 
time, after passing the latitude of 65° N., one 
only has been recovered ; but as it bore a date 
anterior to that of the last dispatches, no in- 
formation of any importance was derived from 
it. Between this period and the 23d of 
August, 1850, when the traces of their first 
winter-quarters at Beechey Island in 1845-46 
were discovered by Captain Austin’s squadron, 
no intelligence, direct or indirect, has been 
received of the missing ships. Our positive 
accounts of the expedition extend, therefore, 
up to the winter of 1846 as to time, and to 
the entrance of the Wellington Channel as to 
place ; and no further. 

It was not anticipated that the Erebus and 
Terror would return before the close of the 
year 1847, nor was any intelligence expected 
from them in the interval; but when the 
autumn of that year arrived without any tid- 
ings of them, the attention of the government 
was directed to the necessity of searching for 
and conveying relief to them, in case of their 
being imprisoned in the ice, or wrecked, and 
in want of provisions and the means of trans- 
port. For this purpose, a searching expedi- 
tion, in three divisions, was fitted out in the 
early part of 1848. The investigation was 
directed to three different quarters simultane- 
ously — namely, first, by the westward to 
Behring’s Strait, where, if successful in effect- 
ing the passage through the Polar Sea, the 
missing expedition might now be expected ; 
second, by the eastward to Lancaster Sound 
in the direction Franklin himself had been 
directed to pursue, to meet the contingency 
of the ships having been arrested in an early 
stage of their progress ; and, third, a boat-ex- 
pedition to explore the coasts of the Arctic 
Sea, between these two points — it being sup- 
en that if Sir John Franklin’s party had 

en compelled to leave the “eo and take to 
their boats, they would make for this coast, 
whence they could reach the Hudson Bay 
Company’s aeeee. 

The western expedition consisted of a single 
ship, the Plover, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Moore, which left England in the be- 
ginning of January, 1848. Instructions were - 
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sent out at the same time to H. M.S. Herald, 
Captain Kellet, then stationed at Panama, to 


proceed to Behring’s Straits to join the Plover ; | | 


and it was expected that both vessels would 
arrive there about the Ist of July. They 
were then to proceed along the American 
shore, as far as possible in an easterly direc- 
tion from Point Barrow, exploring the coast 
where necessary with boats, until symptoms 
of winter should appear, when the Plover 
was to be secured in a safe harbor, and the 
Herald was to return and transmit to England, 
vié Panama, intelligence of their proceedings 
up to that time. The Herald was to proceed 
the following season once more to Behring’s 
Strait, with any fresh instructions that might 
be deemed necessary ; while the Plover was 
directed to despatch boat-parties from Point 
Barrow in the direction of Mackenzie’s River, 
to communicate, if possible, with the boat- 
expedition through the Hudson's Bay ter- 
ritories. 

Owing to the bad sailing qualities of the 
Plover, and to, obstructions from the ice and 
other causes, it took the vessels two seasons 
to accomplish what their instructions anti¢i- 
pated would be effected in one. In the sum- 
mer of 1850, however, Lieutenant Pullen, 
with a boat-party from the Plover, succeeded 
in completing the survey from Behring’s 
Strait to Mackenzie's River, and reached in 
safety one of the trading-posts of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company on that stream, where he 
wintered, and subsequently made his wa 
overland to England, without discovering, it 
is scarcely necessary to say, any traces of the 
missing expedition. 

The eastern division of the search, consist- 
ing of two ships, the Enterprise and the In- 
vestigaior, was in the mean time placed under 
the uble and experienced conduct of Sir James 
Ross, who sailed from England early in June, 
1848. The late period of their departure, 
and the unfavorable state of the ice in Baf- 
fin’s Bay, prevented the ships from entering 
Lancaster Sound until the season for the navi- 

tion of these icy seas had nearly- closed. 
‘hey were unable, therefore, to advance that 
season beyond Leopold Harbor, on the west 
side of the opening of Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
where they wintered. On attempting to re- 
new their operations in the following spring, 
they got entangled in the pack-ice off the inlet, 
and were drifted with it bodily through Lan- 
caster Sound into Baffin’s Bay, where, unfor- 
tunately, missing the store-ship, the North 
Star, which had been sent out with a supply 
of provisions and fuel to enable them to re- 
main out another year, they were compelled 
to return home unsuccessful. ‘They had been 
supplied with a large stock of provisions, a 
steam-launch, and a portable house, for the 
use of Sir John Franklin’s party ; and these 
they had secured in a safe depot at Leopold 
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Harbor, where they doubtless remain to this 
day, nearly in the state in which they were 
eft. P 

The boat-expedition through the Hudson’s 
Bay territories, intended to connect the east- 
ern and western divisions of the search, was 
placed under the command of Sir John Rich- 
ardson, the faithful friend and companion of 
Franklin in his former travels. From Mont- 
real, where the party commenced their jour- 
ney northward in the beginning of May, 1848, 
a succession of rivers and lakes conducted 
them to the mouth of the Mackenzie, on the 
Arctic Sea, where they arrived too late, how- 
ever, to effect any very extensive exploration 
of the coast that season. Great Bear Lake, 
from its proximity to the sea, and the inex- 
haustible supply of fish it afforded, was 
selected as a convenient wintering-station, 
from which a more extended examination of 
the lands and islands to the north of the Cop- 
permine River was subsequently carried on for 
three years in succession, chiefly under Mr, 
John Rae, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Sir 
John Richardson’s assistant, and favorably 
known as an arctic traveller of great energy 
and endurance. During these explorations, 
Mr. Rae made very considerable additions to 
our knowledge of the geography of the arctic 
coasts and islands ; butéas regards the main 
object of the expedition — the discovery of 
traces of the missing vessels —it was, like 
its predecessors, wholly unsuccessful. 

After the subject had received the most 
ample consideration, such was the hope that 
the missing ships had penetrated to the west- 
ward in their attempts to win the long-con- 
tested prize of a north-west passage, that, on 
the return of Sir James Ross’ squadron, 
which arrived in England in the beginning of 
October, 1849, it was at once resolved to equip 
a second series of expeditions in the same 
directions as before. Mr. Rae —Sir John 
Richardson having meanwhile returned to 
England — was instructed to continue his re- 
searches along the unknown lands and islands 
between the mouth of the Coppermine and 
Bank’s Land. Captains Collinson and 
M’Clure were next despatched to Behring’s 
Strait with the Enterprise and Investigator, 
which had just returned from Barrow’s Strait ; 
and being there joined by the Herald and 
Plover, which were still out, the whole squad- 
ron entered Behring’s Strait in the autumn 
of 1850. The Investigator, Captain M’Clure, 
alone succeeded in penetrating through the 
barrier of ice which locked up the entrance 
of the strait, and was last seen by her con- 
sort, the Plover, on the 4th August, 1850, 
bearing gallantly, under full sail, into the 
heart of the pack to the eastward of Point 
Barrow. The Enterprise, finding it im 
sible to get through the ice, was forced to 





return and pass the winter at Hong-Kong.. 
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She departed a second time in May, 1851, and 
the last accounts report her having quitted 
Port.Clarence, in Behring’s Strait, on the 
10th of July, 1851, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on her explorations to the north-east. 
The Herald returned direct to England, arriv- 
ing at Spithead in June, 1851. The Plover 
was stationed as a reserve or store-ship to the 
Enterprise and Investigator at Port Clarence, 
Behring’s Strait, where she was to remain 
until the autumn of 1853. Fresh stores have 
since that period been forwarded to the Plover, 
and a regular communication kept up with 
England ; but wp to the 7th September, 1852, 
no intelligence of any traces of Sir John Frank- 
lin had been received at Port Clarence, and 
no communication respecting the progress of 
the Enterprise and Investigator under Collin- 
son and M’Clure. Upwards of four years’ 
endeavors, and many attempts from that direc- 
tion, have therefore been fruitless. 

Having settled the question with reference 
to the possibility that Franklin’s ships might 
appear 9 Behring’s Strait, the next thing 
that pressed upon the attention of the Admi- 
ralty was the necessity that Lancaster Sound 
should not be neglected, as Sir John Franklin 
might be retracing his steps eastward in 
boats, or even in the ships themselves, having 
given up the hope of making a north-west 
ne. With this view, four ships were 

laced in commission, under the command of 
Japt. H. T. Austin, C. B., and their ample 
equipment for arctic service was making rapid 
progress in the beginning of March, 1850. 
‘'wo of these vessels were steamers, of suffi- 
cient power to advance in calm weather and 
smooth water at the rate of five or six miles 
an hour, with the two sailing-vessels in tow. 
The difficulties of navigation in Baffin’s Bay, 
and ay, in the northern portion, from 
Melville Bay to Lancaster Sound, having be- 
come apparent by the previous expeditions, 
the Admiralty decided on adding to the 
power of the navy the Vag of a whal- 
‘ing-captain. Accordingly, they appointed 
‘Captain Penny, an experienced whaler from 
Aberdeen, to the command of two additional 
vessels, the Lady Franklin and the Sophia, 
fully equipped and fortified for a prolonged 
voyage in the arctic seas. Both squadrons 
Jeft England about the beginning of May; 
and after, on the whole, a very favorable 
ssage across the Atlantic and through 
_Baffin’s Bay, entered Lancaster Sound about 
“the beginning of August. Simultaneously with 
‘these expeditions, three others, equipped 
‘mainly from private resources, entered Lan- 
-caster Sound about the same time ; one, con- 
-sisting of two vessels, the Advance and 
Rescue, fitted out in the United States by a 
mnoble-minded citizen of New York — Mr. 
‘Henry Grinnel ; the second, under Sir John 
‘Boss — consisting of a small vessel, the Feliz, 
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accompanied by a tender — fitted out chiefly 
by public subscription in London ; and a 
third —a single schooner, the Prince Albert, 
under commander Forsyth — equipped al- 
most entirely from the private resources of 
Lady Franklin. 

It was during this autumn that the first au- 
thentic traces of the lost expedition were dis- 
covered. On the 23d August, 1850, Lieu- 
tenant Cator, in the Intrepid screw-steamer, 
attached to a Austin’s squadron, 
landed at Cape Riley, and subsequently at 
Beechey Island, at the entrance of Wellington 
Channel, and was gratified by finding positive 
and undoubted traces, at both places, of 
Franklin’s first winter-quarters after leaving 
England. 

he interesting circumstances attending 
this important discovery are thus related by 
Lieutenant Osborne : —‘‘ The steamer havy- 
ing approached close under Beechey Island, a 
boatful of officers and men proceeded on shore. 
On landing, some relics of European visitors 
were found ; and we can picture the anxiety 
with which the steep was scaled and the 
cairn torn down—every stone turned over, 
and the ground underneath dug up a little, 
and yet, alas! no document or record 
found. ... 

“A short distance within Cape Riley, 
another tent-place was found; and then, 
after a look at the coast as far as Cape Innes, 
the two steamers proceeded across towards 
Cape Hotham, on the opposite side of Wel- 
lington Channel ; having in the first place 
erected a cairn at the | in of Ca iley, 
and in it deposited a document. Whilst the 
Assistance and Intrepid were so employed, the 
American squadron, and that under Captain 
Penny, were fast approaching. The Ameri- 
cans first communicated with Captain Om- 
maney’s division, and heard of the discovery 
of the first traces of Sir John Franklin. The 
Americans then informed Penny, who was 
pushing for Wellington Channel; and he, 
after some trouble, succeeded in catching the 
Assistance, and, on going on board of her, 
learned all they had to tell him, and saw 
what traces they had discovered. Captain 
Penny then returned, as he figuratively ex- 
pressed it, ‘ to take up the search from Ca 
Riley like a blood-hound ;’ and richly was he 
rewarded for doing so, 

** At Cape Spencer he discovered the ground- 
plan of a tent, the floor of which was neatly 
and carefully paved with small smooth stones. 
Around the tent a number of birds’ bones, as 
well as remnants of meat-canisters, led him 
to imagine that it had been inhabited for some 
time as a shooting station and a look-out 
ope for which latter purpose it was admira- 

ly chosen, commanding a good view of Bar- 
row’s Strait and Wellington Channel. This 
opinion was confirmed by the discovery of a 
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piece of paper, on which was written, ‘ to be 
called’ — evidently the fragment of an officer’s 
night-orders. 

‘Some sledge marks pointed northward 
from this neighborhood; and the American 
squadron being unable to advance up the 
strait, in consequence of the ice resting firmly 
against the land close to Cape Innes, and 
across to Barlow Inlet on the opposite shore, 
Lieutenant de Haven [commanding the United 
States squadron] despatched parties on foot to 
follow these sledge-marks; whilst Penny’s 
squadron returned to reéxamine Beechey 
Island. The American officers found the 
sledge-tracks very distinct for some miles ; 
but before they had got as far as Cape Bowden 
the trail ceased, and one empty bottle and a 

iece of newspaper were the last things found 
in that direction. Not so Captain Penny’s 
squadron. Making fast to the ice between 
Beechey Island and Cape Spencer, in what 
is now called Union Bay, and in which they 
found the Felix schooner to be likewise lying, 
parties from the Lady Franklin and Sophia 
started towards Beechey Island. A long point 
of land slopes gradually from the southern 
bluffs of this now deeply interesting island, 
until it almost connects itself with the land of 
North Devon, forming on either side of it two 
good and commodious bays. On this slope, 
a multitude of preserved meat-tins were 
strewed about; and near them, and on the 
ridge of the slope, a carefully constructed 
cairn was discovered. It consisted of layers 
of meat-tins, filled with gravel, and placed to 
form a firm and solid foundation. Beyond 
this, and along the northern shore of Beechey 
Island, the following traces were then quickly 
discovered : --The embankment of a house, 
with carpenter and armorer’s working places, 
washing-tubs, coal-bags, pieces of old clothing, 
rope, and, lastly, the graves of three of the 
crew of the Erebus and Terror — placing it 
beyond all doubt that the missing ships had 
indeed been there, and bearing date of the 
winter 1845-46,”’ 

The absence of any documents among these 
relics calculated to throw any light upon 
the direction taken by the missing expedition 
from this point, is one of those inexplicable 
circumstances which it would be needless to 
endeavor to account for. In the vain search 
for this all-important information, every foot 
of ground within and around the winter-quar- 
ters of the Erebus and Terror was dug up, 
and every cairn and mound ransacked, but 
without a vestige of a record of any kind being 
discovered. The movements of the searchin, 
squadrons were thus completely paralyzed. 
The ships wintered within a short distance of 
each other, near the entrance of Wellington 
Channel, prepared, notwithstanding this dis- 
appointment, to prosecute their researches with 
renewed vigor the following season. Travel- 
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ling parties, sent out over the ice early in the 
spring, explored several hundred miles in a 
circle round their winter-quarters. Between 
the months of April and July, fourteen sledges 
and 104 officers and men, from Captain Aus- 
tin’s division alone, were en d in this 
duty. No trace whatever of Sir John Frank- 
lin having been found by any of the sledge- 
parties, Captain Austin concluded that the 
missing expedition had not been to the south- 
ward and westward of Wellington Channel, 

In the mean time, the exploring parties sent 
to examine this remarkable channel, from 
Captain Penny’s division of the squadron, had 
been arrested by open water as eurly as April. 
There is reason, indeed, to believe that a 
sea of considerable extent and depth, compar- 
atively unencumbered with ice, exists beyond 
it, if it be not, in fact, the entrance to that re- 
markable expanse of open water which the 
explorations of Baron Wrangell have placed 
beyond all doubt as existing to the north of 
Siberia, to a great extent free from ice all the 
year round. The probability of an open sea 
existing to the north of the Parr Tslands 
had long been a favorite subject of. specula- 
tion among arctic navigators ; and it is well 
known that Franklin himself was one of the 
most ardent supporters of this theory, and 
frequently, before his departure from Eng- 
land, expressed his determination to effect, 
if possible, the solution of a geographical prob- 
lem of such first-rate interest and importance 
as the exploration of this open sea, and his con- 
viction that Wellington Channel afforded the 
most likely opening into it from the westward. 
Of late years, more than ordinary interest has 
attached to this question, from the possibility 
of Franklin’s having succeeded in penetrating 
within this so-called polar basin, and been up 
to this time, from some casualty, unable to 
extricate his ships. It will not be uninterest- 
ing, therefore, to the reader to learn upon 
what grounds the presumption of the existence 
of such an expanse of open water, in the 
heart of a region long supposed to be the seat 
of a perennial frost, is based. These grounds 
are thus succinctly stated by Colonel Sabine, 
in the preface to his translation of Baron 
Wrangell’s narrative.* 

‘* All the attempts to effect the north-west 
passage, since Barrow’s Strait was first passed 
in 1819, have consisted in an endeavor to force 
a vessel by one route or by another through 
this reed hore and ice-encumbered portion 


of the Polur Ocean [in immediate contiguit 
with the coast-line of North America]. No 
examination has made known what may be 
the state of the sea to the north of the Parry 
Islands — whether similar impediments may 


* Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea 
along the Coast of Siberia. By Admiral Ferdinand 
von Wrangell, of the Russian Imperial Navy. 
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there present themselves to navigation, or 
whether a sea may not exist offering no difli- 
culties whatsoever of the kind, as M. von 
Wrangell has shown to be the case to the 
north of the Siberian islands, and as, by strict 
analogy, we should be justified in expecting ; 
unless, indeed, other land should exist to the 
north of the Parry group, making that portion 
of the ocean also a jand locked sea. 

‘«« The equipment of the expeditions of MM. 
von Wrangell and von Anjou, for the prosecu- 
tion of their researches, was formed on the 
presumption of the continuance to the north 
—in the winter and spring at least —of the 
natural bridge of ice by which the Siberian 
islands are accessible from the continent 
of Asia ; but every attempt which they made 
to proceed to the north, repeated as these 
were during three years, and from many 
different points of a line extending for several 
hundred miles in an eastern and western 
direction, terminated alike in conducting 
them to an open and navigable sea. From 
whatever point of the coast their departure 
was taken, the result was invariably the same ; 
after an ice-journey of more or less continuance, 
they arrived where further progress in sledges 
was impossible— where, to use the words of 
M. von Wrangell, ‘we beheld the wide, im- 
measurable ocean spread before our gaze, 
a fearful and magnificent, but to us a melan- 
choly spectacle.’ I need scarcely say, that 
the spectacle which to them appeared ‘ mel- 
ancholy,’ because it compelled them to re- 
nounce the object for which they strove so 
admirably through years of privation and toil, 
would wear an aspect of a totally opposite 
character to those whose success should de- 
wn on the facilities of navigation. . . 

hen, in 1583, Davis sailed through 
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the 
strait, which has since borne his name, his 
heart misgave him when he was able to 
discern, though in the extreme distance, 


‘land on both sides of him.’ Notwithstand- 
ing, ‘desirous to know the certainty,’ he 
roceeded ; and when he found himself in 
at. 75°, in‘a great sea free from ice, large, 
very salt, blue, and of an unsearchable depth,’ 
his hopes revived, ‘ and it seemed most man- 
ifest that the passage was free and without 
impediment.’ Those who believe that the 
recent researches are far indeed from disproy- 
ing the existence of such a passage as Davis 
sought, will undoubtedly find in M. von 
Wrangell’s narrative a strong support to their 
Opinion, in the probability which it sanctions 
of the existence of an open sea in that portion 
of the passage which has not been traversed 
ships — namely, between the meridians of 
elville Island and Behring’s Strait.” 

The fact of the existence of a polar basin 
untraversed as yet by any adventurous keel, 
would appear thus to rest upon evidence 
stronger than any mere hypothetical reason- 
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ing or analogy. The seasons of 1851, 1852, 
appear to have been unusually open ones ; 
and there can hardly have been imagined a 
more favorable concurrence of circumstances 
than was presented on the arrival of the 
searching squadrons off the mouth of Welling- 
ton Channel, for deciding the important ques- 
tion, how far this remurkable expanse was 
accessible from the direction of Lancaster 
Sound ; and thus setting at rest the anxious 
conjectures which had so long prevailed, as to 
whether Franklin had been induced to deviate 
into this route in his attempts to force a pas- 
sage westward. A series of untoward cir- 
cumstances, however, prevented the accom- 
plishment of an object so desirable and im- 
portant. The United States expedition, per- 
haps the best equipped of them all for a pro- 
longed and successtul navigation of the arctic 
seas, had scarcely completed the usual prep- 
arations fur wintering, in what was con- 
sidered a sufficiently safe position, near Grif- 
fith’s Island, about which all the searching 
squadrons were concentrated for the winter 
— when, by one of those sudden and inexpli- 
cable movements of the ice so common in 
these seas (a similar instance of which has 
been already noticed in the case of Sir James 
Ross) , both vessels were swept out, and became 
imbedded in the pack-ice opposite Wellington 
Channel. This occurred uu the middle of 
September ; and from that time the ships 
were helplessly drifted about in the heart of 
the pack, during the whole winter, through 
Lancaster Sound and Baffin’s Bay, as far 
south as Cape Walsingham —a distance 
altogether of not less than 1200 miles — 
where, after much exposure, trial, and danger, 
they were at length liberated on the 10th of 
June, 1851. Although the commander, noth- 
ing daunted, determined to return northward, 
he was unable to get beyond Melville Bay, 
whence the expedition was finally compelled 
to steer homeward, arriving at New York on 
the 30th September, 1851. 

The Prince Albert, after examining the 
western side of Prince Regent's Inlet, as far 
south as Fury Point, and subsequently com- 
municating with the other expeditions off the 
Wellington Channel, retarned homeward the 
same season, arriving at Aberdeen on the 
22nd of October, 1851, after an absence of no 
more than four months. 

Notwithstanding this unfortunate diminu- 
tion of the effective force of the searching 
squadrons, there was still ample provision for 
prosecuting the search with the remaining ves- 
sels, and this with every prospect of success. 
As already stated, they wintered very nearly 
together, within a short distance of the spot 
which had been identified as the wintering- 
quarters of Franklin’s expedition in 1845-46, 
from which travelling-parties, despatched in 
the course of the spring, had made the inter- 
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esting discoveries in the Wellington Channel, 
already adverted to. On the opening of the 
navigation, however, instead of following up 
the promising indications of a comparatively 
open passage to the westward in this direc- 
tion, through which there were such strong 
a for believing the missing expedition 
nad proceeded before them, the surprise and 
disappointment of the public were great on 
learning, towards the end of September, 1851, 
that Austin and Penny had returned to Eng- 
land with all the remaining ships, leaving the 
reat and absorbing question of the fate of the 
ost navigators shrouded in the same painful 
and impenetrable mystery as before. As the 
expeditions had been equipped for an absence 
of three years, with means amply sufficient 
for the vigorous prosecution of the search for 
that period with safety— in the estimation 
of those most competent to form an opinion, 
with perfect safety — this return was as un- 
expected as it was unwelcome. It appears, 
indeed, to have been no question of means at 
all, but purely a question of personal nature 
between the commanders of the two chief 
sections of the expedition — Captain Austin 
and Captain Penny. 

The subject is a painful one. Without 
entering into the controversy which ensued 
on their arrival in England, it is sufficient to 
state, that a committee of experienced arctic 
officers, among whom were Sir Edward Parry, 
Sir George Back, and Captain Beechey, was 
appointed to examine the officers of the expe- 
ditions ; and the evidence, as it was taken, 
was in due time laid before the public in the 
form of a voluminous Blue Book. It was part 
of the duty of this committee to obtain from 
the reports and evidence of the commanders 
of the expeditions, and the officers of the 
travelling-parties, such details as might be 
necessary for the guidance of a fresh expedi- 
tion, which it was at once decided should be 
despatched, inthe same direction as before, 
early in the following spring. The researches 
of the previous expedition had been attended 
with good results in one sense — the search 
for the lost was not to be given up; and a 
faint ray of hope was rekindled that Franklin 
or some of his gallant band might yet be seen. 
This hope appeared to rest almost, if not 
entirely, upon the supposition that he went 
through Wellington Channel. An expedition, 
under the command of Sir Edward Belcher 
— the most extensive as yet despatched in the 
search — consisting of five vessels, the Assist- 
ance, Resolute, North Star, and the Pioneer 
and Intrepid steamers, accordingly sailed 
Once more from England on the 21st of 
April, 1852, direct for Wellington Channel ; 
Beechey Island, at its entrance, being in- 
tended as the head-quarters. ‘Two of these 
—the Assistance, and one of the steamers, 
the Pioneer — were directed to proceed, under 
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Sir Edward Belcher’s own orders, up the 
Wellington Channel; while the other two 
vessels, under Captain Kellett, were instructed 
to advance towards Melville Island, and 
oo provisions there for the use of Captain 
Collinson and Commander M’Clure, in the 
event of their haying succeeded in reaching 
that island from Behring’s Strait. The 
North Star was to remain at Beechey Island 
as a depot store-ship. 

While the preparations for this extensive 
equipment were in progress, the search so 
disastrously abandoned during the previous 

ear had not been lost sight of. Lady Frank- 
in and her devoted companion, Miss Sophia 
Cracroft, the niece of Sir John Franklin, had 
labored incessantly in the good cause which - 
lay so near their hearts; and it is to their 
untiring exertions that much that has been 
done in search of him whose long absence 
they still mourn has been mainly owing. The 
name of Lady Franklin has indeed, through 
these labors, become as familiar as a house- 
hold word in every quarter of the civilized 
world ; and all interested in the fate of Sir 
John Franklin and his devoted companions, 
must feel the deepest sympathy for, and admi- 
ration off the zeal, perseverance, and con- 
jugal affection displayed in her noble and un- 
tiring efforts to relieve or discover the fate of 
her distinguished husband and the gallant 
party under his command, despite the difficul- 
ties and disappointments by which these efforts 
have been attended. In the spring of 1849, 
she had made a touching and pathetic appeal 
to the feelings of the American nation, which, 
as we have seen, had been nobly responded to 
by the munificent _— of an expedition 
at his own cost by Mr. Grinnel,-of New York. 
A few extracts from this —— addressed to 
the President of the United States, gnd the 


reply to it from the American government, 
although somewhat digressing from our sub- 
ject, may not be uninteresting here, as indica- 
tive of the deep and wide-spread sympathy 
existing in other countries in the fate of the 
missing expedition. 


LADY FRANKLIN TO THE PRESIDENT OF TUE UNITED 
STATES. 


Bedford Place, London, 4th April, 1849. 


Sr — I address myself to you as the head of a 
great nation, whose power to help me [ cannot 
doubt, and in whose disposition to do so I have 
a confidence which I trust you will not deem 
presumptuous. 

The name of my husband, Sir John Franklin, 
is probably not unknown to you. It is intimately 
connected with the northern part of that conti- 
nent of which the American republic forms so 
vast and conspicuous a portion. When I visited 
the United States three years ago, amongst the 
many proofs I received of respect and courtesy, 





there was none which touched and even surprised 
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me more than the appreciation everywhere ex- 
pressed to me of his former services in geograph- 
ical discovery, and the interest felt in the en- 
terprise in which he was then known to be 
engaged. [Her ladyship here gives the details 
of the departure of the expedition, and the 
measures already taken for its relief] The 
Board of Admiralty has been induced to offer a 
reward of 20,000/. sterling to any ship or ships 
of any country, or to any exploring-party what- 
ever, which shall render efficient assistance to 
the missing ships or their crews, or to any por- 
tion of them. This announcement, which, even 
if the sum had been doubled or trebled, would 
have met with public approbation, comes, how- 
ever, too late for our whalers, which had unfor- 
tunately sailed before it was issued, and which, 
even if the news should overtake them at their 
fishing-grounds, are totally unfitted for any pro- 
longed adventure, having only a few months’ 
provision on board, and no additional clothing. 
To the American whalers, both in the Atlantic 
and Pacific, I look with more hope as competi- 
tors for the prize, being well aware of their 
numbers and strength, their thorough equip- 
ment, and the bold spirit of enterprise which 
animates their crews. But I venture to look 
even beyond these. Iam not without hope that 
you will deem it not unworthy of a great and 
kindred nation to take up the cause of humanity, 
which I plead, in a national spirit, and thus gen- 
erously make it your own. I must here in grati- 
tude adduce the example of the Imperial Russian 
government, which, as I am led to hope, by his 
excellency the Russian ambassador in London, 
who forwarded a memorial on the subject, will 
send out exploring-parties this summer from the 
Asiatic side of Behring’s Strait northward, in 
search of the lost vessels. It would be a noble 
spectacle to the world if three great nations, 
possessed of the widest empires on the face of 
the globe, were thus to unite their efforts in the 
truly Christian work of saving their perishing 
fellow-nven from destruction. 

It is not for me to suggest the mode in which 
such benevolent efforts might best be made. I 
will only say, however, that if the conceptions 
of my own mind, to which [ do not venture to 
give utterance, were realized, and that in the 
noble competition which followed, American sea- 
men had the good fortune to wrest from us the 
glory, as might be the case, of solving the prob- 
lem of the unfound passage, or the still greater 
glory of saving our adventurous navigators from 
a lingering fate, which the mind sickens to dwell 
on ; though I should in either case regret that it 
was not my own brave countrymen in those seas 
whose devotion was thus rewarded, yet should 
I rejoice that it was to America we owed our 
restored happiness, and should be forever bound 
to her by ties of affectionate gratitude. 

I am not without some misgivings while I thus 
address you. The intense anxieties of a wife 
and of a daughter may have led me to press too 
earnestly on your notice the trial under which 
we are suffering—yet not we only, but hun- 
dreds of others — and to presume too much on 
the sympathy which we are assured is felt beyond 
the limits of our own land. Yet if you deem this 
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to be the case, you will still find, I am sure, even 
in that personal intensity of feeling, an excuse 
for the fearlessness with which I have thrown 
myself on your generosity, and will pardon the 
homage I thus pay to your own high character, 
and to that of the people over whom you have 
the high distinction to preside. I have, &c. 
(Signed) JANE FRANKLIN. 


To which the following reply was re- 
ceived : — 


MR. CLAYTON TO LADY FRANKLIN. 


Department of State, Washington, 
25th April, 1849. 

Mapam — Your letter to the President of the 
United States, dated April 4, 1849, has been 
received by him, and he has instructed me to 
make to you the following reply : — 

The appeal made in the letter with which you 
have honored him, is such as would strongly 
enlist the sympathy of the rulers and the people 
of any portion of the civilized world. 

To the citizens of the United States, who share 
so largely in the emotions which agitate the 
public mind of your own country, the name of 
Sir John Franklin has been endeared by his 
heroic virtues, and the sufferings and sacrifices 
which he has encountered for the benefit of man- 
kind. The appeal of his wife and daughter, in 
their distress, has been borne across the waters, 
asking the assistance of a kindred people to save 
brave men who embarked in his unfortunate expe- 
dition ; and the people of the United States, who 
have watched with the deepest interest that haz- 
ardous enterprise, will now respond to that ap- 
peal, by the expression of their united wishes 
that every proper effort may be made by this 
government for the rescue of your husband and 
his companions, 

To accomplish the objects you have in view, 
the attention of American navigators, and espec- 
ially of our whalers, will be immediately invoked. 
All the information in the possession of this gov- 
ernment, to enable them to aid in discovering 
the missing ships, relieving their crews, and 
restoring them to their families, shall spread far 
and wide among our people ; and all that the 
executive government of the United States, in 
the exercise of its constitutional powers, can 
effect, to meet this requisition on American en- 
terprise, skill, and bravery, will be promptly un- 
dertaken. 

The hearts of the American people will be 
deeply touched by your eloquent address to their 
chief-magistrate, and they will join with you in 
an earnest prayer to Him whose spirit is on the 
waters, that your husband and his companions 
may yet be restored to their country and their 
friends. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Joun M. Crayton. 

While thus endeavoring to enlist the 
sympathies of foreign nations in behalf of an 
object which lay so near her heart, Lady 
Franklin was no less active in stimulating the 
flagging energies of her own countrymen at 
home. Keeping up an extensive and volumin- 
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cus correspondence with the principal ship- 
owners engeged in the Greenland fisheries, 
and personally visiting the chief shipping 
ports in Engiand and Scotland, she had suc- 
ceeded in interesting some of the most ad- 
venturous whaling captains in the object; 
who, by her persuasion, and induced also, 
probably, by the hope of participating in the 
promised reward, had frequently diverged 
from their accustomed fishing-grounds in 
search of traces or intelligence of the missing 
ships. As already stated, she had, besides, 
fitted out, mainly at her own cost, an ex- 
pedition in the Prince Albert, auxiliary to 
that of Captains Austin and Penny, with the 
view of exploring Prince Regent's Inlet, an 
ohject which had been frustrated by the 
premature return of that vessel in the autumn 
of 1850. Much importance was attached 
to this division of the field of search, from the 
fact, that a large depot of provisions left 
at Fury Point, about half-way down the inlet, 
by Sir Edward Parry in 1823, was known to 
be still there, at the time Franklin sailed, in 
excellent preservation and ready for use: and 
it was believed, that had Franklin and his 
party been stopped in their progress anywhere 
within a reasonable distance of it, they would 
probably have followed the example of Sir 
John Ross, when arrested under similar cir- 
cumstances in 1830, and directed their steps 
thither in the first instance, instead of falling 
back on the utterly barren region of the north 
coast of America, of which Franklin had him- 
self had such disastrous experience in his first 
journey to the mouth of the Coppermine River 
in 1819-20. As this division of the search 
was totally unprovided for in the instructions 
to Captain Austin and Captain Penny, Lady 
Franklin, on the return of the Prince Albert, 
at once decided on sending her out again, to 
continue the examination of this promising 
quarter. 

Accordingly, on the 22d of May, 1851, the 
Prince Albert again left Aberdeen, to continue 
the search in Prince Regent's Inlet under the 
command of Mr, William Kennedy, who has 
published a short and sensible narrative of his 
voyage.* M. Bellot, a lieutenant in the 
Frenca navy, joined as a volunteer, and his 
generous ardor and valuable scientific attain- 
ments appear to have contributed greatly to 
the efficiency of the expedition. The Prince 
Albert's intended course was first to Griffith’s 
Island, where intelligence of the proceedings 
of Captain Austin and Captain Penny had 
been directed to be ‘tenaial ; but, driven by 
an extraordinary accumulation of ice in Bar- 
row’s Strait upon Leopold Island, Mr. Ken- 
nedy was obliged to take refuge in Prince 


* Narrative of the Second Voyage of the Prince 
Albert to the Arctic Seas in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. Dalton; Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, 
London, 
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Regent's Inlet, where the ship found a safe 
harbor for the winter in Bally Bay, on the 
west side of the inlet. From this point Mr. 
Kennedy made a series of journeys-during the 
winter and spring to the south and west, 
which, whether we regard their extent, or the 
slender means by which they were accom- 
plished, are perhaps unparalleled in the his- 
tory of arctic explorations, and show what it 
is in the power of a really intrepid traveller 
by skilful and judicious management to effect. 
The first journey was undertaken in the depth 
of winter, when the sun had for some time dis- 
appeared below the horizon ; and the success 
which attended the simple arrangements for 
securing the health and safety of the party, at 
this most trying and critical season, must for- 
ever set at rest the question as to the power 
of the European constitution to endure the 
severest rigors ofan arctic climate. In his 
modest narrative, Mr. Kennedy describes the 
general order of his arrangements. His 
party, including M. Bellott and himself, con- 
sisted of six persons. Their luggage and 
stores were borne on sleighs, made alter the 
Indian fashion, five Esquimaux dogs very 
materially assisting in their draught. Their 
provisions consisted chiefly of pemmican (a 
preparation of dried meat and melted fat, 
which forms the common food of the natives 
of North America during their journeys), to 
which were added a few bags of biscuit, some 
flour, tea, and sugar. They were materially 
indebted for some useful additions to their 
equipments to the old stores of the Fury, 
wrecked in Prince Regent's Inlet during Sir 
Edward Parry’s second voyage, which were 
found ‘ not only in the best preservation, but 
much superior in quality, after thirty years 
of exposure to the weather, to some of the 
Prince Albert's own stores, and those supplied 
to other arctic expeditions.”’ 

The routine of the day’s march, which may 
be interesting from the insight it affords into 
the arrangements of a winter-travelling party, 
is thus described by Mr. Kennedy :— 

‘** At six o’clock, generally (although from 
various circumstances this hour was not 
always strictly adhered to), all hands were 
roused by myself, and the preparations for 
the day’s march begun. Breakfast was the 
first operation, and then came the bundling up 
of the bedding, cooking utensils, &c., the 
lashing of the sleighs, and the harnessing of 
the dogs, which altogether, on an average, 
occupied the nexttwo hours. Then came the 
start, I leading the way, and selecting the 
best track for the sleigh, and M. Bellot, with 
the rest of the party, following in regular 
line with the four sledges. At the end of 
every hour, five minutes were allowed for 
resting the men and breathing the ty = 
When the weather permitted, sights for the 
chronometer were taken at any convenient 
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hour in the forenoon, and again for latitude 
at noon. The proper corrections had been 
prepared beforehand, the previous night or 
morning, so as to enable the observations to 
be worked off on the spot without the trouble 
of referring to books. A half an hour on 
each occasion generally sufficed to get through 
all the necessary operations for ascertaining 
our latitude or longitude, as the case might 
be. The construction of the snow-house, and 
the preparations for the evening meal and our 
repose for the night, concluded the labors of 
the day, which were seldom over before ten at 
night.”’ 

ith a little practice, all hands became 
expert in the erection of snow-houses, which 
formed the only protection to the travellers at 
night, and were found far superior to tents, 
which, from their bulk, it would have been, 
besides, impossible for the party to carry 
along with them during so long a journey. 
The process of constructing these snow-houses 
Mr. Kennedy describes as going on something 
in this way —varied of course by circum- 
stances of time, place, and materials :— 
‘ First, a number B ponent blocks are cut out 
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of any hard drifted bank of snow you can 
meet with adapted for the purpose, which, 
when cut (we generally employed a hand-saw 
for this ag oS have precisely the appear- 


ance of the blocks of salt sold in the donkey- 
carts in the streets of London. The dimen- 
sions we generally selected were two feet in 
length by fourteen inches in height, and nine 
inches in breadth. A layer of these blocks is 
laid on the ground, nearly in the form of a 
square, and then another layer on this, cut so 
as to incline slightly upwards, and the corner 
blocks laid diagonally over those underneath, 
so as to cut off the angles. Other layers fol- 
low in regular order, arching towards the top, 
until you have at last a dome-shaped struc- 
ture, out of which you have only to cut a 
small hole for a door, to find yourself within a 
very light, comfortable-looking bee-hive on a 
large scale, in which you can bid defiance to 
wind and weather. Any chinks between 
the blocks are filled up with loose snow with 
the hand from the outside. As these are best 
detected from within, a man is usually sent in 
to drive a thin rod through the spot where he 
discovers a chink, which is immediatel 
plastered over by some one from without, till 
the house is as air-tight as an egg.”” These 
snow-houses were found so completely im- 
pervious to the air, and the snow proved so 
perfect a non-conductor of heat, that the 
** flame of a common candle, or a little spirits 
of wine, sufficed to diffuse an agreeable 
warmth throughout the interior.’’ 

While travelling, the party had a cup of 
hot tea night and morning — ‘a luxury the 
would not have exchanged for the mines o 
Ophir.”’ A gill and a half of spirits of wine, 
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which was used as a substitute for fuel, and 
served the purpose admirably, boiled a pint of 
tea for each person. When detained by bad 
weather, they had but one meal daily, and 
took ice with their biscuit and pemmican to 
save fuel. To lengthen out their stock of pro- 
visions, they fed the dogs on “ old leather 
shoes, and the fag-ends of buffalo-robes, on 
which they not only lived but throve wonder- 
fully.” A few ptarmigans were shot during 
the journey, which, having no means of cook- 
ing, they ate frozen! 

no this way it is computed the party must 
have travelled during their various journeys 
fully 2000 miles. On one occasion, they were 
ninety-seven days absent from the ship, ex- 
ploring minutely the west coast of Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet, and the lands and islands to the 
west as far as Cape Walker, and round by 
Barrow's Strait and Port Leopold back to the 
ship. From the result of these extensive 
explorations, in connection with those of Cap- 
tain Austin’s squadron during the previous 
year, Mr. Kennedy is decidedly of opinion 
that Franklin has not taken the south-west 
route by Cape Walker, but has gone up the 
Wellington Channel, and has probably pro- 
ceeded to an advanced west longitude, and is 
now to be sought from the westward by 
Behring’s Strait. 

On Daccating his ship from her winter- 
quarters in Bally Bay, Mr. Kennedy proceeded 
to Beechey Island, at the entrance of Wel- 
lington Channel ; and having there received 
communications from the North Star, one of 
the ships of Sir Edward Belcher’s squadron, 
shaped his course homeward, and arrived at 
Aberdeen on the 7th October, 1852. No fresh 
traces of Sir John Franklin were found during 
this protracted and arduous journey ; but Mr. 
Kennedy brought with him to England the 
most satisfactory and cheering intelligence of 
the progress and prospects of Sir Edward 
Belcher’s squadron, which had sailed up the 
Wellington Channel as early as August 
through open water ; Captain Kellet had like- 
wise advanced a considerable distance in the 
direction of Melville Island, which he had no 
doubt of being able to reach before the winter 
set in. 

The summer of 1852 witnessed also a third 
effort of the untiring devotion of Lady Frank- 
lin, The search for the Erebus and Terror, 
protracted through so many years without 
success, has given rise to a variety of rumors 
and conjectures as to their fate, of which it 
will be necessary here to notice only two, 
which attracted for a time a certain degree of 
public attention, One was, that the missing 
vessels, or vessels answering their description, 
had been seen by the crew of an American 
trader, named the Renovation, stranded on an 
iceberg in the North Atlantic, and abandoned 
by their crews. The second was a tale de- 
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vised by the Esquimaux interpreter of Sir John 
Ross, Adam Beck (and which Sir John Ross 
himself professed to believe, and thus gave it 
a certain currency), to the effect, that Frank- 
lin and his crew had been treacherously mur- 
dered at an Esquimaux settlement at Wolsten- 
holme Sound, in the north of Baffin’s Bay. 

The Isabel screw steamer, having, through 
the failure of Captain Beatson’s intended ex- 
= been throwa on the hands of Lady 
franklin, Commander [nglefield, R.N., under- 
took to proceed in her and explore the coasts 
of Baffin’s Bay, from which, if the story of 
the Renovation was credited, those icebergs 
probably drifted on which .the vessels were 
seen. ‘The Isabel was absent four months; 
and during that period a minute examination 
was made of both coasts of Baffin’s Bay, and 
the settlement at Wolstenholme Sound, and 
the tragical story connected with it thoroughly 
investigated, without trace, it is almost need- 
less to say, being found of any such event 
having occurred there, or any catastrophe like 
that described by the crew of the Renovation 
having taken place. 

This is the last of the terminated expedi- 
tions, the result of whose explorations has as 
yet reached us. But the search has by no 
means been abandoned. In the course of the 
present year, three fresh expeditions have left 
England for prosecuting the search in new 
directions, or for reinfurcing those already ont. 
Within the last few weeks, the Rattlesnake, 
Commander Trollope, and the Isabel —once 
more fitted out by the indefatigable solicitude 
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Among the numerous parliamentary returns 
which have appeared from time to time in 
connection with the arctic expeditions, there 
has as yet been no official estimate of the gross 
expenditure entailed upon the country by 
these magnificent but costly tributes to hu- 
manity. The following estimate, derived 
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of Lady Franklin, and placed under the com 
mand of Mr. Kennedy — have been despatched 
to Behring’s Strait, to reinforce the squadron 
at present engaged in that quarter. Mr. Rae 
has likewise been despatched to make a second 
examination of the North American coast, in 
the neighborhood of the Isthmus of Boothia. 
By the last intelligence from America, we 
learn that Mr, Grinnel, of New York, has fitted 
out the Advance, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Kane of the United States navy, once 
more to explore the coast of Greenland and 
the passages leading out of Baffin’s Bay into 
the unknown region surrounding the pole. 
Commander Inglefield is, while we write, on 
his way to Barrow’s Strait with two fine ships, 
the Seme and the Lady Franklin, to rein- 
force the expedition now out in that quarter 
under Sir Edward Belcher. Add to this, that 
a company has been recently formed in London 
for the purpose of carrying on whale and other 
fisheries, and founding a permanent settlement 
on the west coast of Baffin’s Bay. The com- 
pany propose sending two new screw steam- 
whalers, of 500 tons each, in the sprin 
months, to the seas between Greenland an 
Nova Zembla — seas into which Franklin may 
be finding his way, or by which relics of the 
expedition may be reached. Thus, it is not 
impossible that there may be sixteen vessels 
with their crews in the arctic regions this 
summer; and, if the Prince Albert and the 
two whaling-ships of the Arctic Company 
are employed, nineteen. Or, in a tabular 
view : 
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; — Position unknown. 


- 1848, Point Barrow, Behring’s Strai 
- 1850 Position unknown; last seer 
. - 1850 north of Point Barrow. 

- 1852, Beechey Island. 


* tesa ¢ Wellington Channel 
Melville Island. 


- 1852 


See 
ix 
: ; : 2 — Bound to Behring’s Strait. 
5 
* + +1883 ¢ Bound to Wellington Channel 
- 1858, Bound to Baffin’s Bay. 


- 1853, Isthmus of Boothia. 


from various sources, and based, in the case of 
the government expeditions, upon the annual 
parliamenary grants,under the head of“ Arctic 
Searching Expeditions,” will, we believe, be 
found a tolerably close approximation to the 
outlay in each case : 
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ESTIMATED COST OF THE EXPEDITIONS, 
FIRST SERIES OF THE SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS, DESPATCHED IN 1848 anp 1849, 
Vessels. Cost. 
Behring’s Strait Expedition (Kellet and Moore),....... 2 £99.46 
and Branch Expedition, in boats, to Mackenzie’s River (Pullen), . . 4 (boats), 2,466 
Land Expedition through North America (Richardson and Rae), . . . 4 (boats), 
Lancaster Sound Expedition (Sir James Ross),. . . 2.2.62 2* 2. 2 
North Star, store-ship (Saunders), «+. + ee eeeeereeves 


SECOND SERIES OF THE SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS, DESPATCHED IN 1850. 
Behring’s Strait Expedition (Collinson and M’Clure, Moore and Kellet), 
Lancaster Sound Expedition (Captain Penny),. ... ++ .see+- 
Lancaster Sound Expedition (Captains Austin, Ommaney, M’Clintock, 

and Osborne), 


THIRD SERIES OF THE SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS, DESPATCHED IN 1851 
And 1852. 

Land Expedition through North America (Rae), . . 2.2... ee ee 

Regent’s Inlet Expedition (Kennedy),. . 2. ee eee ee eee e l 

Baffin’s Bay Expedition (Inglefield), . . 2. eee eee eevee 


FOURTH SERIES OF THE SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS, DESPATCHED IN 1852, 
NOW IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
Tsancaster Sound Expedition (Sir Edward Belcher, Kellet, Pullen, 
Bi’Climtock, and Osborme), 2 c ccc cece sere secce 
Additional stores forwarded to Behring’s Strait, for the use of Collin- 
son and M’Clure, under Commander Maguire of the Plover,. . . } 


ag ee ee ES ee ee aS ee elle 


FIFTH SERIES OF THE SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS, LEAVING ENGLAND DURING 
THE PRESENT YEAR (1853). 


Trollope),.. - 


e292 & Bi 


Behring’s Strait Expedition (Rattlesnake, store-ship, beieyoreyet 


United States Expedition (Lieut. Kane), . 


Behring’s Strait Expedition (Isabel, Kennedy), .........- 
Lancaster Sound Expedition (Inglefield), .... +++ 


Land Expedition to the Isthmus of Boothia (Rae), ... . 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


Total estimated cost of the Searching Expeditions, .......+... £802,466 


If to this be added the original outlay in the 
equipment of Franklin’s own expedition, the 
entire sum expended by the country upon 
arctic expeditions, including the contributions 
from the United States and from private 
sources, within the last eight years, will thus 
amount to not far from a million sterling! 
Having thus briefly traced the efforts which 
have been made during the last six years for 
the rescue of Sir John Franklin and his com- 
panions, the question nap | arises, as these 
efforts have hitherto been wholly unsuccessful, 
what prospect is there of the party being still 
in life, after so prolonged and unprecedented a 
detention within the inhospitable regions of 
the arctic seas? It would be idle to speculate 
upon a question to which so much doubt and 
uncertainty must necessarily attach. Among 
the various casualties incident to the situation 
of the lost navigators, public anxiety appears 
to point more especially to two — the absence 
of food and the severity of the climate — and 
they are undoubtedly those which furnish the 
strongest grounds for anxiety and apprehen- 
sion for their safety. That they are not such, 





however, as necessarily lead to the unfavorable 
view which some have taken of the situation 
of the missing ships and their crews, must, we 
think, be obvious on the most cursory cun- 
sideration of the facts in relation to the cli- 
mate and resources of the arctic regions which 
the recent explorations have. brought to light. 
It has long been a common but erroneous sup- 
position, that animal life within the arctic 
regions decreases.as the Pole is approached. 
This opinion, probably, had its origin chiefly 
in the observation made respecting the dis- 
tribution of mankind; for the number of our 
fellow-creatures living beyond the Arctic 
Circle is very small, and, so far as we know, 
ceases altogether between the 75th and 77th 
lels of latitude. This fact may, however, 
quite otherwise accounted for. It certainly 
has no relation to the means of exis‘ence, fur 
‘animal life,’ as has been observed by a 
well-informed writer on this subject, ‘ is 
found as much in the polar as in the tropical 
regions ; and though the number of species is 
decidedly inferior, the immense multitude of 
individuals compensate for the deficiency.” 
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Mr. Petermann, the writer to whom we refer, 
has, in a variety of publications on the sub- 
ject of the Franklin expeditions, brought to- 
gether much interesting and valuable informa- 
tion, from the narratives of various travellers, 
on the resources of the arctic regions, which 
give certainly a very encouraging view of the 
means of sustaining life in that remote and 
inhospitable portion of the globe. Without 
adopting altogether his high estimate of these 
resources, they are undoubtedly much more 
abundant than has been generally supposed. 
The severity of the climate, severe as it un- 
doubtedly is, has likewise been greatly over- 
rated. Mr. Kennedy’s remarkable journeys, 
performed, as has been stated, in the depth of 
wid-winter, are a fine example of what may 
be effected under prudent guidance, and by a 
party of resolute men. These journeys —ex- 
tending, as already mentioned, upwards of 
2000 miles— were performed at the most in- 
clement period of the year,without fuel or any 
shelter from the cold beyond that obtained from 
the embankments of snow the ney threw up 
every night around them, and with no cther 


light for a considerable part of the time than 
that of the moon or stars; and all this with- 
out a single case of serious illness occurring 
during the whole period of their absence from 
England. 

T 


he climate of the arctic regions has, in 
fact, been divested of much of its terrors by 
the experience of the last few years. A 
careful comparison of the meteorological data 
furnished by the late expeditions, from differ- 
ent localities within the Arctic Circle, has 
enabled us to arrive at a tolerably precise 
acquaintance with the laws which regulate 
the distribution of temperature within these 
limits ; and, like all other knowledge, it has 
served to dissipate much of that unthinking and 
mysterious dread with which the frozen regions 
of these icy seas have been hitherto regarded. 

It has been a too common error, in regard- 
ing the climate of the arctic regions, to take 
into consideration the lines of latitude only ; 
and on the principle of considering the equator 
and the b sew as the centres of the greatest 
heat and the greatest cold, to infer that in 
advancing northward the temperature will in 
all cases be found to correspond with the 
latitude. Nowhere, however, are the in- 
ferences drawn from such views more errone- 
ous than in the arctic regions, where the 
temperature depends in a great measure on 
the currents and drift-ice, the influence of 
which is remarkable. 

Taking the data of Professor Dove as a 
basis, Mr. Petermann has laid down on 
twelve polar charts the lines of equal temper- 
ature of every month in the year, and from a 
careful study of these lines, has deduced the 
following conclusion: that ‘‘ there exists a 
movable pole of cold, which in January is 
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found in a line drawn from Melville Island to 
the River Lena, in Siberia, and which gradu- 
ally advances towards the Atlantic Ocean, 
till, in July, it is found in a line drawn from 
Winter Island, in the north of Hudson’s Bay, 
across the northern extremity of Baflin'’s Bay 
and the peninsula of Greenland to Nova 
Zembla, whence it gradually recedes during 
the succeeding months to-its former position.”’ 
Winter Island, in lat. 66° 30’ N., is conse- 
quently the pole of cold of the northern 
hemisphere during the summer; while Ya- 
kutsk, in Siberia, may be taken as the winter 

yle. And it appears from the researches of 

Ir. Seemann, the naturalist of the Herald 
—which are so far, therefore, corroborative 
of this view — that Winter Island is likewise 
the phytological north pole, namely, that 
point which possesses the smallest number of 
genera and species of plants, and whence the 
number increases in every direction. 

Aline drawn from Winter Island to Lan- 
caster Sound would, therefore, represent the 
line of lowest summer temperature ; and ves- 
sels having crossed this line, and reached 
Melville Island or Wellington Channel, ma: 
be said to have passed, not the mathematical, 
but certainly the natural or physical north 
pole. Actual experience is so far corrobo- 
rative of this physical fact, that no other part 
of the arctic regions has offered greater diffi- 
culties to navigation, as the narratives of Sir 
Edward Parry have shown, than the one 
here designated as the pee north pole. 
The great mass of the polar ice, formed where 
the winter cold is the atest — namely, in 
the region between Melville Island and Siberia 
— would appear, when broken up, to be 
annually drifted through Lancaster Sound 
into the Atlantic, reducing in its progress the 
temperature wherever it goes. These moving 
masses of ice, meeting through various outlets 
in Baffin’s Bay, and drawn together by the 
natural law of gravitation, constitute the 
well-known phenomenon of the *‘ middle-ice,”’ 
so frequently referred to in the narratives of 
our arctic voyagers, and which in its progress 
along the coasts of Labrador and Newfound- 
land, until it is finally dissipated by the warm 
eurrent of the Gulf-stream, influences in 80 
remarkable a degree the climate of the east 
coast of America. 

Bearing these facts in view, in connection 
with the existence of the large sea along the 
Asiatic continent, observed by Wrangell as 
being more or less open and free from ice 
during the whole of the year, it is not un- 
reasonable to conclude that Franklin — sup- 

ing him to have taken the northern route 
by the Wellington Channel —will not have 
been exposed to any greater severity of climate 
than the experience of previous voyages to the 
arctic seas has shown to be quite within the 
power of an average European constitution to 
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sustain without any permanently injurious 
effects. 

It may be added, also, that the northern 
coasts of Siberia, though exposed to a climate 
much more severe during the winter months 
than the corresponding coasts of America, are 
inhabited by permanent communities of Rus- 
sians, who, whatever hardships they may 
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undergo on political or other grounds, are not, 
so far as we know, in any way injuriously 
affected by the climate. The following com- 
parative view of the distribution of tempera- 
ture on both sides of the arctic basin, as 
shown by a series of meteorological observa- 
tions at the several stations mentioned, will 
put this in a clear light : — 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE MEAN TEMPERATURE ON THE AMERICAN AND ASIATIC COASTS OF THE 
POLAR SEA. 


WINTER TEMPERATURE (JANUARY). 


Siberia. 
Yakutsk (winter pole of cold), 
Wet Yemex, « « 2 6 © eo 
Nishnei Kolymsk, . 
Nova Zembla, 


45°5 
89°°5 
81°°3 
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Arctic America, 
Melville Island, ..... 
Port Bowen (Regent’s Inlet), . 
Fort Churchill,. ap we 
Winter Island, . 
Great Bear Lake, 


SUMMER TEMPERATURE (JULY.) 


Yakutsk, . e’a 

Use Yaask, « - 2 

Nishnei Kolymsk, . 
DO. + «6.6 @ 
Spitzbergen Sea (lat. 80°), 


Taking all these facts into consideration, the 
conclusion seems to be a reasonable one, that 
Franklin, ever since he entered Wellington 
Channel, has found himself in a district of 
country certainly not below the average 
temperature of the polar seas; and under such 
circumstances he and his party could there- 
fore exist — as far as the question of climate is 
concerned —as well as other inhabitants of 
the arctic regions; more especially as, in 
addition to other resources, they would in 
their vessels possess more comfortable and sub- 
stantial houses than any native inhabitants 
whatever of these regions. 

Closely connected with the subject of tem- 
perature is the distribution of animal and 
vegetable life in the arctic regions. As pre- 
viously remarked, though few in species, the 
animals composing the arctic fauna are, in- 
dividually, found in as great, if not greater 
numbers, than in any part of the globe. 
‘¢ Though several classes of the animal crea- 
tion’? — to quote Mr. Petermann’s summary 
—‘‘as, for example, the reptiles, are entirely 
wanting in this region, those of the mammals, 
birds, and fishes, at least bear comparison, 
both as to number and size, with those of the 
tropics — the lion, the elephant, the hippopot- 
amus, and others, being not more notable in 
this latter respect than the polar bear, the musk 
ox, the walrus, and, above all, the whale. 
Besides these, are the mouse, the reindeer, 
the wolf, the polar hare, the seal, and various 
smaller quadrupeds. The birds consist chiefly 
of an immense number of aquatic species. Of 
fishes, the salmon, salmon-trout, and herring, 
are the principal ; the latter especially occur- 
ting in such myriads as to surpass everything 
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pole of cold), 
of the kind met with in tropical regions, 
Nearly all the animals furnish wholesome food 
for man.” 

The phical distribution of these 
animals is very irregular, following in a great 
measure the distribution of the temperature. 
Thus, of all the shores of the arctic basin, 
those of north-eastern Siberia possess the 
greatest abundance of animal life; the tem- 

rature being there comparatively the highest 
in summer, although in winter the same region 
is the coldest on the face of the globe. 
Wrangell’s description of the natural re- 
sources of the Kolyma district of Siberia is 
a very striking one. ‘‘ As soon as the dreary 
winter is over, large flights of swans, geese, 
and ducks, begin to make their appearance, 
and are killed in large numbers -- the natives. 
When the rivers begin to open, which is gener- 
ally about the month of June, immense shoals 
of fish pour in along the coast and ascend the 
streams. ‘The principal species are the sal- 
mon, the salmon-trout, and the herring. In 
the interior, wherever vegetation has reached, 
large herds of reindeer, elks, bears, foxes, 
sables, and the Siberian squirrel, fill the 
stunted forests, or roam over the low grounds. 
Eagles, owls, and gulls, pursue their prey 
along the sea-coast ; ptarmigans are seen in 
troops among the bushes ; and little snipes are 
busy among the brooks and in the morasses.”’ 

This is precisely the description given by 
travellers of that portion of the American side 
of the arctic basin corresponding in position 
with the region of the Kolyma. The yearly 
produce of the Russian Fur Company, who 
occupy the greater part of this district by 
permanent trading-posts, is very great. Mr. 
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Robert Campbell, an enterprising officer of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, has for some years | purt of the ham. 


flavored and savory,” especially the muscular 
The skin, when dressed 


been ye spe in exploring the interior of this | with the hair on, forms beautiful mats, and 


remarka 


le section of country, with the view |}may be used as a substitute for blankets or 
of opening its resources to the enterprise of | clothing when necessary, 


Prepared without 


his countrymen ; and his description would | being ripped up, and the hairy side turned 


lead to the conclusion, that, notwithstanding its 


inward, it forms avery warm sack-bed, and is 


northern position, it is not inferior, in fertility | used as such in some parts of Greenland, 


of productions, to any part of the fur territories 
of North America occupied by the Hudson's 
Bay traders. his account is sustained by the | especially, is to 

ublished narratives of Richardson, Isbister, 


The seal and the walrus are likewise exten- 
sively diffused species, and the former, more 
met with in all seasons of 
the year, and in all parts of the Arctic Sea. 


ease, and Simpson, andother arctic explorers, | The flesh and skins of these animals may be 


who have visited this section of country. On 


applied to various economic uses, of great 


both sides of the polar basin there is the same | importance to any party, cut off, like that of 


tendency, both in the genera and species of | Franklin, from intercourse with 
the animal tribes, to decrease in number from | whence supplies might be procure 


any quarter 
i. “* The 


west to east. On the shores of Buaffin’s Bay, |skin of the walrus,’’ Dr. Scoresby states, “ is 
Regent’s Inlet, and Lancaster Sound, fewer | used in place of mats for defending the yards 
are met with than in Melville Island and the |and rigging of ships from being chafed by 


neighboring lands and islands; and some 


friction against each other. When cut into 


species which exist in abundance further west | shreds and plaited into cordage, it answers 


are not found at all in these localities. The 
animals available fur the food of man, most | wearing much longer than hemp. 


admirably for wheel-ropes, being stronger and 
In ancient 


generally diffused, and which are met with | times, most of the ropes of ships, in northern 
throughout the entire area of the polar seas, | countries at least, would appear to have been 


are the reindeer, the polar bear, the common | made of this substance.” 
Greenland whale, the seal, the walrus, the 


v 


The uses of the 
seal are various, and, as is well known to the 


arctic hare, and certain species of aquatic | native inhabitants of the arctic regions, highly 
ts 


birds and fishes. 


important. It yields a fine clear oil, and i 


The reindeer has been found at certain | skin, when dressed with the hair, is admirab] 


seasons of the year amongst all the islands of f c 
the Polar Sea, even in the barren and isolated | maux, the seal indeed is everythin 


Spitzbergen. They generally cross over the | is food; its fat gives light and 
ice from the mainland in the early months of 


adapted for winter clothing. To the Esqui- 


g- Its flesh 
eat in the 
winter igloe, or snow-hut, and its skin, 


spring, pass the summer on the islands, and| dressed so as to be waterproof, is used for 
return on the approach of winter to the more | coverings for boats and tents, and for garments, 
genial climates of the south. Melville Island, | every variety and every article of which, from 
the most distant point from either continental | a head-dress to a shoe, is made from this ma- 
shore hitherto reached by us, was found by | terial alone. 


Sir Edward Parry to be a common resort of | The various tribes of cetacea pe 
these animals during the warm season. He |arctic seas are very numerous, 


opling the 
The fluch of 


gives the following list of the quantities | some species is frequently found, even by our 
of game procured there during a few hunting | Greenland fishermen, to be a grateful change 
excursions made by the officers of the Hecla | from the ordinary ship-fare of salt provisions : 
and Griper, when these vessels wintered here | all of them furnish a wholesome, if not to 
in 1819-20 : — 3 musk oxen, 24 deer, 68 hares,| Europeans a very palatable food, and are 


53 geese, 144 ptarmigans, 59 ducks. 


An animal that may be classed with the | means of supportin 


obviously available, in the last resort, as a 
life when other resources 


reindeer in its universal diffusion over the | may have failed. ie is well known that the 


artic seas, is the Polar or Greenland bear 


flesh of the whale is not only eaten, but prized 


(Ursus maritimus). He is the sovereign of |as a delicacy by the native Esquimaux; and 


the quadrupeds of the arctic countries. 


Trav- | it ‘is also well authenticated,”’ according to 


ersing extensive fields of ice in pursuit of his | Dr. Scoresby, ‘‘ that in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
prey, he is as much at home on the ice as on | fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, it was used 
the land. He has been found on field-ice|as food by the Icelanders, the Dutch, the 


above 200 miles from shore. In some places, | F ; f 
rticularly along the lands surrounding |lish.’’ Besides forming a 


French, the Spaniards, and [wrega.d the Eng- 
choice eatable, the 


fin’s Bay, polar bears are met with in|inferior products of the whale are applied to 
at numbers. ‘ On the east coast of Green- | other purposes by the Indians and Esquimaux 
ind,’’ according to Dr. Scoresby, ‘‘ they have | of arctic countries, and are, to some extent 


been seen like flocks of sheep on a common.’ 


’ 


indeed, essential to their comfort. Some 


The flesh of the bear, according to the same |membranes of the abdomen are used for an 
authority, is, when cleared of fat, ‘ well | upper article of clothing ; and the peritoneum 
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in particular, being thin and transparent, is 
used instead of glass in the windows of their 
huts ; the bones are converted into harpoons 
and spears for striking the seal, or darting at 
the sea-birds, and are also employed in the 
erection of their tents, and, with some tribes, 
in the formation of their boats ; the sinews 
are divided into filaments and used as thread, 
with which they join the seams of their boats 
and tent-cloths, and sew, with great taste and 
nicety, the different articles of dress they 
manufacture ; and the whalebone and other 
superior products, so valuable in European 
murkets, have also their uses among them. 

On the subject of the resources of the arctic 
regions available to Franklin and his party, 
even on the extreme supposition of the de- 
struction of the ships and stores by any of the 
cansualties incident to the navigation of the 
polar seas, we cannot perhaps do better than 
quote the following extract from a lecture 
delivered at Washington in the course of the 
last winter by Lieutenant Kane, of the United 
States searching expedition : — 

‘Nor is there any reason to apprehend, 
even on this supposition, that the missing 

arty has perished from cold or starvation or 

Sense. The igloe, or snow-house of the 
29 mga is an excellent and wholesome 
shelter; the servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company prefer it tothe winter-hut. And for 
clothing, the furs of the polar regions are bet- 
ter than any of the products of Manchester. 
The resources which that region evidently 
possesses for the support of human life, are 
certainly surprisingly greater than the public 
are generally aware of. Narwhal, white 
whale and seal — the latter in extreme abun- 
dance — crowd the waters of Wellington 
Channel ; indeed, it was described as a ‘ re- 
gion teeming with animal life.’ The migra- 
tions of the eider-duck, the breat-goose, and 
the auk —a bird about the size of our teal — 
were absolutely wonderful. The fatty envel- 
ope of these marine animals, known as blub- 
ber, — light and heat ; their furs, warm 
and well-adapted clothing ; their flesh, whole- 
some and anti-scorbutic food. ‘The reindeer, 
the bear, and the fox, also abounded in great 
numbers, even in the highest latitudes at- 
tained. Add to all this, that the three years’ 
provision which Franklin carried out was 
calculated according to the proverbial liberal- 
ity of the British Admiralty, and was indeed 
abundant for a support during four years and 
a half; and that he was the man of all others 
whom necessity had taught the lesson of hus- 
banding his resources, and of adding to them 
when occasion permitted—and we have a 
summary of what might be made a conclusive 
reply to the apprehensions on the score of a 
want of fuod.’ 

This question has become, in fact, one of 
authority ; and, as indicative of the opinions 
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on this matter of men accustomed to weigh 
evidence of the kind, and entitled to respect- 
ful attention from their position and eminence 
in science, we may be pardoned for _— one 
more, and a concluding, extract on the subject, 
which we shall now leave, with this brief 
statement of facts, to the reader’s own judg- 
ment. It is from a speech of the Rev. Dr 
Robinson, Dean of Armagh, who, while re- 
viewing the business of the different sections 
at the late meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Belfast, 
makes the following observation in reference 
to a communication from Mr. Petermann on 
the Zoology of the Polar Regions, to which 
we have already referred in the course of this 

aper:—‘‘ From the abundance of animal 
lite in those regions, there is no room to doubt 
the safety of men so energetic, so fearless, and 
so true to their officers and to themselves, 
as that noble band of our countrymen, about 
whose welfare or whose existence every right- 
minded man is anxious, who accompanied 
Franklin on his last expedition, unless they 
have been the victims of some casualty by 
which both the ships of the expedition were 
instantly destroyed ; for they were certain to 
find an ample and abundant means of sustain- 
ing life with both fuel and food, It was an ex- 
oe interesting paper, and not rendered 
less so by the discussion which it produced. 
One of our naturalists was rather disposed to 
doubt the high probability to which I allude ; 
and I was glad when the discussion called 
up Owen and Murchison, and our president, 
Colonel Sabine — one who has passed through 
all the perils of the artic voyage, and is per- 
fectly aware, by his own experience, of all the 
dangers of an artic winter. Perhaps I can 
add nothing to what Colonal Sabine said when 
asked, did he think our countrymen could exist 
in the rigor of these polar regions? ‘The 
Esquimaux,’ said he, ‘ Eve there ; and where 
they live, Englishmen can live.’ That con- 
tained the whole solution of the question. 
These men would have energy, some resources, 
and, above all, nothing could deprive them of 
the unconquerable courage and warm-hearted 
devotion to each other which ever was and 
ever will be the character of British sailors. 
And when these gentlemen expressed their 
assurance and conviction, that it was the 
bounden duty of the government never to rest 
until they obtained certain information of the 
death Franklin and his companions, or 
certain evidence of their existence ; when they 
said that public opinion would never cease to 
impress and force the necessity of this, their 
bounden duty, on the government, I felt, from 
the cheer that echoed the sentiment, that it 
was impossible but that expectation would be 
realized to the fullest extent.” 


Such, then, is a summary of the main facts 
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in connection with Sir John Franklin's expe- 
dition, and the efforts that have been made 
for its relief, which it was our purpose to 
bring before the reader. That these efforts 
have hitherto been wholly unsuccessful we 
have seen. Whether the endeavors, which, 
with a perseverance surely most creditable 
to the humanity and generosity of the nation, 
are still being made for their rescue, will 
be attended with more fortunate results, or 
whether, like that of La Perouse, the fate of 
Franklin and his companions is destined to be 
forever shrouded in impenetrable mystery, 
are questions whose solution we must learn to 
await, in reliance upon an all-wise and merci- 
ful Providence, with fortitude and submission. 

Of a man who, like Sir John Franklin, has 
of late years been an object of such universal 
interest and sympathy, a few biographical 
detaiis will perhaps not prove uninteresting in 
conclusion. 

Sir John Franklin, Kt., K.R. G., K.C. ., 
D. C. L., F. R. S., was born in 1786, at 
Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, and is brother of the 
late Sir W. Franklin, chief-justice of Madras. 
Destined from an early period to the naval 
profession, he was entered, at the age of 
tourteen, on board the Polyphemus, Captain 
Lawford, under whom he served as midshi 
man in the action off Copenhagen, 2d of A eh, 
1801. He then sailed with Captain Flinders, 
in H. M. sloop Investigator, on a voyage of 
discovery to New Holland, in the course of 
which he was wrecked on a coral-reef, near 
Cato Bank, on the 17th of August, 1803. 
Two years afterwards, we find him taking part 
in the battle of Trafalgar, on beat the 
Bellerophon, where he was signal midshipman. 
On the 11th of February, 1808, he received 
his commission as lieutenant, and was ap- 
pointed to the Bedford, seventy-four, in which 
the royal family of Portugal was transported 
from Lisbon to South America, at the time of 
the occupation of their country by the French. 
He was engaged in very arduous services 
during the expedition against New Orleans 
in 1814, when he was wounded. In the year 
1818 commenced the brilliant series of arctic 
expeditions, originating in the suggestion of 
the late Sir John Barrow, Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and with which Franklin’s name 
has been long so honorably associated. On 
the 14th of January, 1818, he was appointed 
to the command of the Trent, in which he 
accompanied Captain Buchan of the Dorothea 
on a voyage to Spitzbergen, of which Captain 
Beechey has published an interesting account. 
On his return, in the autumn of the same year, 
he was invested with the command of an over- 
land expedition from Hudson’s Bay to the 
northern shores of America, for the purpose 
of examining the coasts of the Polar Sea to 
the eastward of the Coppermine River, and 
fixing the latitude and longitude of the mouth 
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of that stream, which had been traced to the 
ocean in the previous century by Hearne, but 
regarding the accuracy of whose re con- 
siderable doubt had been e ’ klin, 
in this voyage, established beyond doubt the 
existence of an extensive sea, washing the 
northern shores of America, which he traced 
in a common Indian canoe, such as is used by 
the voyageurs of Hudson’s Bay, for 140 miles 
to the east of the Coppermine. The return 
of the party from sea was marked by much 
hardship and suffering ; and it was only after 
the loss of more than half his crew, under the 
combined effect of cold, hunger, and exhaus- 
tion, that Franklin was able to reach York © 
Fort, on Hudson’s Bay, after an absence of 
three years ; during which time he had trav- 
elled by land and water a distance of 5550 
miles. The details of this tragical journey are 
well known from Franklin’s own narrative of 
the expedition,  - shortly after his re- 
turn to England. In 1825, he undertook a 
second expedition over the same country, 
having more especially for its object a codper- 
ation with Captain Parry and Captain 
Beechey, in the task of ascertaining from o 
posite quarters, by Lancaster Sound and Beh- 
ring’s Straits, the existence of a north-west 
passage. During this journey, the details of 
which will be found in Franklin’s Narrative 
4 a Second ition to the Shores of the 
olar Sea, in 1825-7, the coast of North Amer- 
ica, from the mouth of the Coppermine River‘ 
to within 160 miles of Point Barrow, compris- 
ing a distance of upwards of 1200 miles, was 
accurately surveyed, and added to our maps. 
For this important contribution to geograph- 
ical science, the French Geographical Socket 
awarded Franklin their casual gold medal, 
valued at 1200 francs. Shortly after his re- 
turn to England from this journey, he received 
the honor of knighthood, and in July, 1830, 
had the degree of D. C. L. conferred upon him 
by the University of Oxford. After servi 
some years on the Mediterranean station, an 
taking an active part in the war of liberation 
in Greece, for his services in which he was re- 
warded with the cross of the Redeemer of 
Greece, Sir John returned to England, and 
was created a K. C. H. on the 25th of January, 
1836. He was shortly after appointed gov- 
ernor of Van Diemen’s Land, an office he con- 
tinued to hold till within a short period of his 
eaving England on his last ill-fated expedi- 


1 

tion. 
It is pleasing to have to record that, during 

the last year, the ishabitants of Van Diemen’s 


Land, gratefully remembering Sir John’s rule, 
have subscribed 1000/. in aid of the expedition 
in the Isabel, now on her way to Behring’s. 
Strait under Mr. Kennedy. It is understood. 
that the friends of —e klin, desirous of 
relieving her from the heavy responsibility of 
this the third arctic expedition fitted out by 
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her indefatigable and self-sacrificing exertions, 
have opened subscriptions at Messrs. Drum- 
mond’s, bankers, Charing Cross, in aid of the 
Isabel's equipment ; and it is to be hoped 
that their appeal to the generosity of the pub- 
lic, in behalf of an object, interesting not only 
to the scientific artd enterprising, but ony 
with it the best sympathies of the nation, wil 
meet with the success it so justly merits. It 
is satisfactory, meanwhile, to know that the 
interest in the search so long and so ardently 
prosecuted continues unabated, and that the 
public mind is made up that the fate of the 
missing ships shall be ascertained, if human 
energy can accomplish it. And the resolve 
is wise and generous: to her navy England 
owes, under God, her greatness and her 
safety ; and in sending forth her gallant sea- 
men on distant and hazardous enterprises, she 
is bound by every possible obligation to inspire 
them with a fall confidence that they are 
under the eye and guardianship of their coun- 
try, and that its resources will be exerted to 
the utmost in their behalf. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
SAINT SIMON.* 


No literature is richer in memoirs than the 
French. In early days, the works of Frois- 
sart and Commines — in later days, the work 

. of Cardinal de Retz, shine out above all con- 
temporary productions. In due time came 
. thase of St. Simon, which present such merits 
of fulness, breadth, and methodical treat- 
ment, and such excellences in expression and 
coloring, as to make them the atest and 
most valuable collection of the kind in exist- 


ence. Although not published in a complete 


form until 1830, they were long known to 
historians and men of Ictters, and consulted 
by them — Duclos and Marmontel, for exam- 
pe, making perpetual reference to them in 
their histories of the Regency. Madame du 
Deffand writes of them in ecstasies of interest 
to her favorite correspondent, Horace Wal- 
pole. ‘You would infinitely delighted 
with them,”’ again and in she assures 
him ; “‘ they would give you pleasure inex- 
_ pressible ; they would put you beside your- 
self.” And madame’s verdict has been con- 
. firmed again and again. 

The father of St. Simon had been a favorite 
of Louis XIII., to whom he owed his worldly 
prosperity. Under the instruction of his 
mother, who was a woman of high reputation, 
he showed an early taste for reading in an 
eral, and for the study of history in particular. 
It was in perusing the historical memoirs of 
his country, subsequent to the time of Francis 


* Adapted chiefly from the French of Sainte- 
Beuve. 
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I., that he conceived the design of committing 
to writing, on behalf of coming generations, 
the events he should personally witness — 
with a decided resolve to keep the secret to 
himself, and to secure the manuscript under 
strictest lock-and-key concealment — rare pre- 
caution in one so young, and of itselt an 
emphatic testimony to his fitness for the 
a He began his memoirs, accordingly, in 
July, 1694, in his nineteenth year, while in 
the army. Nor did he cease, from that time 
forward, to write, and keep spying out, that 
he might write, whatever in the events of his 
time would contribute to his stores. His 
public life was meanwhile simple. Entering 
the army while quite young, he left it before 
long, on occasion of some offence. Wedded to 
the daughter of the Marshal de Lorge, living 
a virtuous life though in the highest ranks of 
fashion, he proved himself, at all times, very 
sensitive in the maintenance of the preroga- 
tives of duke and peer; and in this way be- 
came implicated in more than one lawsuit and 
litigation, which he pursued with ardor, and 
= involved him in some consequent ridi- 
cule, 

Referring to one of those contentions about 
etiquette and prerogative which St. Simon 
was so prompt to take up, Louis XIV. could 
not help remarking, ‘“‘ That it was strange 
how M. de St. Simon, ever since he quitted 
the service, dreamed of nothing but the study 
of social caste, and the way to go tc law with 
everybody. St. Simon certainly was possessed 
of a mania for classifying the grades of 
society, but above all, and before ail, for peer- 
ing into human character, for spelling out the 
secrets of physiognomy, for unravelling the 
intricacies of intrigue, and for entering the 
result in writing, in a style hitherto un- 
equalled for combined vivacity, fervor, in- 
genuity, smartness, and “ relief.” St. Simon 
is the Spy of his age ; that is his function, 
recognized by the Grand Monarque himeelf. 
And how alarming a spy, prowling about in 
every direction, with that inappeasable, fam- 
ishing curiosity of his! ‘* My way of scruti- 
nizing people,”’ he keeps telling us, ‘‘ was 
with my eyes and ears.’’ Ile descries a 
man’s secret, and snatches it from him, 
though it be lodged in his inmost parts, and 
spreads it before us in a form of words steam- 
ing with hot excitement, palpitating with 
rapture or wrath, as the case may be. But 
we are bound to admit the goud faith, the 
moral uprightness, the love of truth — evident 
even in his mistakes and dislikes —and the 
lofty courage in which he is never found want- 
ing. His originality consists in a close alli- 
ance of the moralist and the painter with the 
historian, and this is traceable throughout the 
immense fresco series which he has bequeathed 
to us. 

St. Simon was an orthodox Christian — 
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a fervent and practical one too. But his 
lofty views of religious charity did not inter- 
fere with his pitiless treatment of obnoxious 
persons and things. ‘Tu truth he professed 
to sacrifice everything. ‘‘Itis this love of 
truth,” be affirms, “ that has mainly preju- 
diced my success in life; this I have often 
felt to be the case, but [ prefer truth to aught 
besides, and never could truckle to anything 
like disguise.” Nevertheless, we must not 
identify this ‘‘love of truth” with impar- 
tiulity. Ile was too hot-blooded to be im- 
partial — too good a hater for that. ** Stoic- 
ism,” he says, ‘‘is a fine, noble chimera. I 
make no pretensions to impartialit —it 
would be useless to attempt it.”” All that he 
did pretend to was, that, on the whole, truth 
should not be stifled by passion, and that, 
with due allowance for frailties of tempera- 
ment, the tissue of his memoirs should be 
made up of sincerity and candor. At every 
page of his we see the scenes shift, the 
dramatic groups form and mingle and defile 
before us. All is action, actuality, breathing 
and speaking life. We “ assist’’ at a comedy 
that knows no end. St, Simon excels in 
sketching both individuals and companies, in 
realizing both the general movement and the 
particular detail; he combines the twofold 
effect of detail and ensemble, Hasty and ex- 
aggerated are his limnings; but had he 
— to correct and retouch, he had spoiled 


As examples of his tableaux, we may refer to 
two remarkable scenes — the first describing 
the court at the instant of the death of Mon- 
seigneur the dauphin; the second represent- 
ing (and this was perhaps the proudest day, 
the white day, in St. Simon’s life) the bed of 
justice, at which was accom plished the degra- 
dation of the Duke of Maine, together with 
the legal ruin of the rest of the Grand Mon- 
arque’s natural children. In these two 
scenes, St. Simon is not simply the inquisitive 
observer ; he is deeply interested in both. But, 
in the first, the pussion he feels is restrained 
within ‘certain limits—he is scrupulous to 
keep the moralist and the painter in the fore- 
ground ; whereas, in the second, he displays 
unchecked the excesses, the vices, nay, the 
ferocity, of his revengeful nature. 

It is April, 1711, and the royal family is as 
yet complete, when all at once comes the news 
that the son of Louis XIV., og yous a 
stalwart man of some fifty years, and appa- 
rently destined very soon, in course of nature, 
to ascend the throne of France, has just fallen 
dangerously ill at Meudon. Instantly all the 
ambitions, fears, hopes of the courtiers awake 
and declare themselves. St. Simon, for his 
part, confesses, without hypocrisy, the pleas- 
ure this news gave him, and how it animated 
him with smiling expectations of the future ; 
for St. Simon stood well at the minor court of 
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|the Duke of Burgundy (Monseigneur’s son 
‘and heir), who, by the death of his father, 


would become heir-presumptive to the great 
Louis. While Monseigneur was dying at 
Meudon, ‘‘ Versailles,’’ writes St. Simon, ‘‘ pre- 
sented a very different aspect. The Duke 
and Duchess of Burgundy were holding a 
public court, and to this eastward point, this 
rising sun, was public worship directed. For 
five days, the bulletins from Meudon left 
everything fluctuating and uncertain. At 
length the patient, who had given signs of 
recovery, suffered a relapse and died. Ver- 
sailles hears of the last agony as begun, and 
immediately the whole court sets in like 
a flooding tide for the saloons of the Duchess 
of Burgundy. Thither hies St. Simon as 
soon as ever he is told of the royal sufferer’s 
relapse, and there he finds all Versailles 
already congregated —the ladies but half- 
dressed, the gates wide open, —— in 
an imbroglio of confusion, and, on the whole, ° 
one of the finest chances he ever had to read 
the capital letters emblazoned on so many 
illustrious faces. ‘* This spectacle,” he sa 
‘absorbed all the attention that the vari 
emotions of my soul would allow of.” He 
tasks himself, accordingly, to exercise, to its 
utmost tension, his power of interpreting 
physiognomy, of dissecting and analyzing the 
1uman countenance, and from such studies in 
‘*morbid anatomy” to learn what ‘ breeds 
about the heart.’’ He begins with the two 
sons of the dying yee then takes their 
wives ; then descends by degrees to all orders 
and estates of men there assembled. He dis- 
covers @ microcosm of expression on every 
brow ; not a prince or peer, not an adven- 
turer or parvenu, not a lady or lady’s-maid, 
not a marshal or minister, pamphleteer or 
poetaster, courier or valet, but has a visage 
worth scrutiny. The riddles on each face are 
noways hard to read. The most accom- 
plished of dissemblers is soon self-convicted 
to-night, ‘* You need not know a tittle about 
the court,’’ says St. Simon ; ‘‘ you have only 
to use your eyes,”’ in order to be satisfied as to 
who has, and who has not, a deep interest at 
stake in that death-chamber at Meudon. 
Those who have such an interest, are, you ob- 
serve, either overwhelmed with grief, or else 
are all caution to suppress that buoyant 
exultation which keeps threatening to override 
their decorously-assumed gravity. 

This crowd en déshabillé, into the tumultu-. 
ating heart of which St. Simon eagerly forces. 
his way, is to him the most delightful of 
fétes. Once more he confesses his own secret. 
feelings as to the dauphin's critical state.. 
He is not satisfied with a crisis —he wants. 
a catastrophe. The dauphin has not gone 
far enough yet, though he has advanced 





to death’s door. The dauphin must cross the- 
threshold; the door must close upon him 
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before St. Simon will be content. What 
thodgh his highness is in the last agony! 
St. Simon would like to be sure that itis the 
last — would like to have the assurance of the 
oe made doubly sure by the under- 

er. ‘In spite of myself,” says he, “I 
felt a lurking apprehension that the sick man 
might recover ;”’ and, as Mr. Pepys has it, 
“this did vex me.’’ He has just 
enough left to be a little ashamed of this hot 
haste, and to own that it hardly squares with 
the ideal of Christian charity; but having 
eased his conscience so far, and depicted to 
this extent the state of his own mind, he 
turns from himself to others, and commences 
forthwith that wholesale process of dissection, 
that remorseless uncovering of shrouded 
thoughts and intents of the heart, which 
makes him resemble, amid this medley throng, 
a wolf that has found his way to the sheep- 
. fold, or a hound impatient for his dividend of 
the hounds’ fees, in common with those of the 
baying pack who were in at the death. 

the course of the night arrives positive 
intelligence of the death of Monseigneur. 

At the end of the great gallery of Versailles, 
in an open saloon, are then exhibited to us 
the two princes, Burgundy and Berry, sons 
of the deceased, each with his consort by his 
side, seated on a couch near an open window, 
with their backs to the gallery — the company 
scattered about, standing, sitting, squatting on 
the floor, all in “‘ most admired disorder.’’ 
At the opposite end of the gallery are the 
valets, with difficulty stifling their bellowings 
(mugissements), and in despair at the loss of 
go vulgar a master —‘‘ one made so expressly 
after their own heart.’’ Among these bereaved 
* flunkeys,”’ there glide to and fro others, of a 
clearer-headed and harder-hearted sort, de- 
spatched thitherwards by their masters, in the 
capacity of our own correspondents, to see 
and report all they can —the Figaros of the 
day, insatiable in their greed for scandal, in- 
dispensable as supple purveyors to the greed 
of others. Then, again, we have courtiers of 
every color. Of these, the ‘* fools,’’ accord- 
ing to St. Simon, decidedly preponderate — 
gentry who tug out sighs by main force, and 

egyrize Monseigneur with eyes curiously 
stolid and perfectly dry, and always in the 
same formula of panegyric—‘‘ Ah, how kind 
he was!” To the ‘ fools” succeed superior 
types of intellect — some unfeignedly grieved 
or shocked, others calculating, in corners, the 
possible results, political and general, of the 
event of the night. Others there are who affect 
an impassible gravity, by which to conceal their 
~deficiency of sorrow ; they are afraid of betray- 
ing themselves by a too Tivel and ingenuous 


demeanor ; but in spite of their most stren- 
uous efforts, their actual triumph is evident in 
every gesture and glance—in the restless 
«change of posture, as that of people unsettled 
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between sitting and standing — in the peculiar 
solicitude to escape one another’s eye —in 
the curious momentary results of occasional 
rencontres —in the indescribable freedom 
patent in their whole mien and bearing, de- 
spite their studied caution to be stiffly on the 
guard — in the vivacity, the sparkling anima- 
tion, to the genuineness of which their deport- 
ment, from first to last, gives involuntary but 
conclusive witness. 

Having thus exhausted, with greedy, crafty 
inquisitiveness, and with surpassingly graphic 
delineation, all the figures, all the postures 
and attitudes, more or less natural or con- 
strained, of this vast house of mourning at 
Versailles, St. Simon returns to his two 
princes and princesses in the first saloon, and 
paints with the utmost nicety of hue and shade 
the countenances of these persons of quality. 
To observe him, as he describes every expres- 
sion with such — and precision, 
reminds one of a Hippocrates beside the pillow 
of a moribund patient — there studying, in the 
interests of science, every symptom, every con- 
vulsion of the face, and assigning to every such 
phenomenon its relative place in the well- 
ordered diagnosis. But then our Hippocrates 
is not cool enough over it; he gloats too rap- 
turously over his death-bed investigations ; 
there ’s no concealing the joy he feels in that 
strange study, or the- extent of the curiosity 
in which he indulges. Hear his exclamation 
on the pleasures of such an experience: ‘* The 
quickness with which one turned from face to 
face, to learn the mind’sreal meaning, favored 
by this first gush of surprise and sudden 
confusion; the combination of such a com- 
plexity of aspects ; astonishment at missing in 
some cases what one had fully expected, and 
at finding in others what no one had antic- 
ipated ; all this accumulation of lively objects 
and momentous facts makes up a kind of 
pleasure, to the man qualified to appreciate it, 
which, superficial as it may be, is yet one of 
the greatest to be enjoyed at court.’ 

Two or three ridiculous incidents — such as 
the arm of the huge sleeping Swiss, seen to 
stretch itself of a sudden close to the royal 
couch —or the apparition of Madame in full 
court-dress, weeping and “‘ howling”’ vocifer- 
ously, without knowing why —are appended 
to these different aspects of mourning, to give 
them variety and relief; for St. Simon forgets 
nothing that pertains to nature. The long 
night being thus more than half spent, they 
all retire at last for repose, the emotion being 
exhausted and the play played out ; the most 
afflicted to sleep the t; while St. Simon, 
still intoxicated with so rare a feast of sight- 
seeing, hardly gets to sleep at all. At seven 
in the morning he is up again. ‘* There ’s 
no denying,”’ is his remark, ‘‘ that sleepless 





nights like the last are sweet enough, and 
that wakings like the present are delicious.” 
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To him, at such inquests of poor human na- 
ture, enough is not as good as a feast. 

The second scene which may be commended 
to the attention of those who would see the 
picturesque talent and inextinguishable rulin 

assion of St. Simon, is that of the Council o 
gency, at wh:ch the Duke of Maine was 
degraded (August 26, 1718). 

By the will of Louis XIV., the Duke of 
Orleans was appointed regent, as the head 
of a council the other members of which were 
his overt enemies. The guardianship of the 
infant heir (Louis XV.), and the command of 
the household troops, were intrusted to the 
Duke of Maine, the legitimated son of the 
Grand Monarque by Madame de Montespan. 
This will ‘* proved waste paper.’ Orleans 
made a dead set against Maine, and all Maine’s 
kith and kin. St. Simon cheered on the Re- 
gent in his opposition with implacable hatred 
of those he opposed — it being the darling ob- 
ject of St. Simon’s heart to humble the Mon- 
tespan dynasty at any cost. 

Again, therefore, we find our excitable 
author spending night after night, just before 
this 26th of August, 1718, in sleepless expect- 
ancy. He is looking for the dawn of a day 
which shall at length avenge him for countless 
affronts and stifled wraths. In this second 
and highly-dramatic scene, he plays a more 
active part than in the former; he is the 
peat the instigator of the movement ; 
the machinery is of his own working, and he 
is there to see it work, to watch its gradual 
development, and how cleverly it takes the un- 
suspecting and uninitiated by fatal surprise. 
1f on this occasion he still proves himself a great 
painter and a pitiless observer, it is less inno- 
cently, less disinterestedly, than in the Ver- 
sailles picture seven years before. The vin- 
dictive intensity of bis cruelty is allowed too 
sweeping a career, and outrages decency. 
When once St. Simon is enraged with any one, 
his fury is inappeasable— he tears him to 
shreds and tatters before your face. In his 
record of this Council of Regency tableau, the 
page chiefly to be studied is that which nar- 
rates the avowal of Orleans, prompted by the 
narrator himself, of his determination to de- 
grade the natural children of Louis XIV. to 
their simple rank of peers. The battery thus 
unmasked, we are directed to watch the 
effect on the faces of the council, the clouds of 
‘* sombre brown’’ that overspread them, every 
shade of this sombre color being emphatically 
discriminated. As for St. Simon, who tries 
to appear taken by surprise too, and to play 
the man of moderation and modesty in the 
hour of victory, anly his own words can ex- 
press the almost sensual intoxication of his 


Kee 

My On the watch to devour the behavior of 
them all, with an eye at once to all that was 
going on and to myself, motionless, glued to 
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my chair, rigid in every limb, penetrated with 
the most joyous impressions of liveliest trans- 
port and rapturous agitation, and satisfaction 
80 perseveringly invoked and now so unbound- 
edly realized —I perspired with the agony of 
repressing my ecstasy, and the y itself 
was delicious beyond what I ever felt before or 
since that glorious day. How inferior are the 
delights of sense to those of spirit !’’ 

And so he goes on, unable to contain him- 
self, pushing language to its utmost limits in 
his efforts to express the acharnement of his 
emotion. Lang , in his hands, is like a 
horse that has run its course ; its part is done, 
but not so this fierce horseman’s — he would 
tax its powers yet further, and require from 
its exhausted frame more than it can possibl 
supply. It is too weak to be burdened with 
such a freight of bitter, fiery triumph. 

For us the almost incredible piece of jubi- 
lation just quoted may suffice. Such, we 
may say, in conclusion, was this man, who 
lies not, dissembles not, nor makes himself 
out better than he is, but portrays himself 
unreservedly as he does others. Inevitably, 
with passions so ardent and obstinate, he 
must again and again have deceived himself, 
exaggerated his statements, attributed to 
others his own qualities, and abused that rare 
gift of sagacious insight with which he was 
endowed. Nevertheless, taking him alto- 
gether, though unjust, extravagant, and 
hasty, in more than one question of detail, 
he may psy be relied on for the general 
impression he leaves.* What he heid in the 
most absolute horror, and against which he 
felt the most sensitive antipathy, was the 
dulness, the servility, the baseness, and self- 
ishness of narrow clique interests — petty 
cabal — whatever tends to merge the state 
in itself; in a word, whatever fosters court 
corruption. With all this, it was his great 
right to be angry, and on that right he stood, 
on that hint he spake. 

Without affecting, therefore, to vouch for 
St. Simon’s accuracy in his verdict on this 
personage or that, and simply laying stress 
on the sagacious, the almost animal instinct 
which guided his opinions, we may venture 
to deny that he has, on the whole, calumni- 
ated his age, or libelled humanity at lange 3 
or at least, if he has, the calumny is like 
that of Moliére’s Misanthrope (Alceste) re- 
deemed by that infusion of humor which is a 
pungent characteristic of strong minds and 
the coloring sap of talent. 

As in the dramatic grouping of a scene, 


* A recent quarterly reviewer, who pronounces 
the memoirs of St. Simon to be “ probably the - 
only work in the circle of French memoirs that 
does not disappoint expectation,’’ commends the 
duke’s outspoken frankness as singularly valuable 
and declares him to be, in the main, perfectly 
honest and reliable. 
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such as the two we have sketched, so in indi- 
vidual portraiture St. Simon is proverbially 
great. From the vast series of whole lengths, 
three-quarters, kit-kats, and profiles, to be 
found in his portfolio, we may refer, in the 
limited space at command, to his portrait of 
the chief-president, Harlay— that oracle in 
the world of parliament and belles-lettres. U 
right and immaculate as he was reputed, he 
was, by St. Simon’s account, ‘‘a man of no 
actual honor ; without morality in private, 
without integrity except in public, without 
humanity in either case ; in short, a consum- 
mate hypocrite; without faith, without 
equity, without God, without soul, a cruel 
husband, a brutal father, a tyrannical brother, 
@ friend to none but himself; naturally ma- 
lignant ; delighted to insult, injure, and crush 
others, and on no occasion losing a chance of 
gratifying that delight. A volume might be 
compiled of his sallies, infinitely trenchant, 
and overflowing with wit—wit naturally ap- 
plied, and with a masterly caution against in- 
volving its employer in trouble. In appear- 
are, Flarla was a little man, strong, but 
meagre, with a lozenge-shaped face, a large 
aquiline nose, fine eyes, eloquent and pene- 
trating»which only regarded you by stealth, 
but which, fixed on a client or a magistrate, 
were enough to make him sink into the earth.” 
Of such a man, St. Simon tells with palpable 
zest any of the current anecdotes which il- 
lustrate his assumed or real character. This, 
for instance, of his mot addressed to an ill- 
mannered duchess, who had styled Harlay, in 
his hearing, ‘‘ that old monkey,”’ and who, 
having a cause to be tried before him soon 
afterwards, and in delight of his promptly 
deciding it in her favor, hastened to over- 
whelm Sim with grateful acknowledgments. 
** Madame,” impressively replied the presi- 
dent, in the hearing of an admiring circle, so 
soon as the flood of her rhetoric was at ebb — 
‘© Madame, I am enchanted that an old 
monkey should have it in his power to oblige 
an old ape.” Or again, when Bussy Rabu- 
tim’s married daughter interrupted her hus- 
band while giving evidence before Harlay 
—spoiling the husband's orderly statement 
by a garrulous parenthesis of ** words, words, 
words’”’—the president, after a protracted 
show of patience, mildly turned to the gentle- 
man with the question: ‘‘Is madame your 
wife, sir?’ Monsieur affirmed it, in some 
surprise. ‘‘ How I grieve for you, sir!” ex- 
claimed Harlay, with look and tones of inex- 
ressible compassion, as he turned on his 
Feel, and left the happy pair to chew the cud 
of his bitter fancy. Bt Simon’s chronicles 
are a copious repertory of such sayings and 
Goings ; at times highly piquant, and usually 
very French. 
is exertions to elevate the position of the 
noblesse were strenuous and unremitting. He 





sought to secure for it splendor, independ- 
ence, and a substantial share in the exercise 
of the legislative and sovereign power. He 
forgot that the French noblesse was now only 
a court noblesse, and little suspected that, 
five-and-twenty years after his death, the 
most chivalric of the order would repudiate 
their ancient idol, and be paying court to the 
cause of revolution. He was intolerant of 
the Villeroy and D’Antin class of dull, servile 
courtiers, but without anticipating the speedy 
advent of quite another type — the Mirabeaux, 
Lafayettes, Lameths, and that most eccentric 
of democrat nobles, his own descendant, the 
apostle of Socialism. In one respect, however, 
St. Simon did magnify his order — in honor- 
ing it, by his literary achievements, with the 
greatest writer it has ever produced — wield- 
ing in its cause the loftiest, most independ- 
ent, honest, vigorous, and brilliant of pens; 
and thus St. Simon, duke and peer, at whom 
his contemporaries smiled, is classed to-day, 
by the most critical of his countrymen, be- 
tween Moliére and Bossuet—a little below 
them, it is granted, yet between them, not- 
withstanding — and is there greeted as one 
of the foremost glories of France. 





THERE was a curious old superstition that 
woman should not be allowed to touch Cucvy- 
BERS, when growing, as the yellow, bell-like 
flowers of these tender vegetables would wither 
if handled by females; and that if a woman 
walked three times (with her hair dishevelled) 
round cucumber-beds infested by caterpillars, 
the latter would all die! Ancient herbalists 
recommended the pulp of the cucumber beaten 
with milk for inflammations of the eyes. 

Tartary is thought to be the native country 
of the cucumber, But it is said that no modern 
travellers have met with it anywhere in- 
digenous. It was early known in England ; 
then lost during the Yorkist and Lancastrian 
wars ; but restored in the reign of Henry VIII. 
The cool and juicy cucumber of Egypt stands 
first among the vegetables —the want of 
which was so bitterly lamented by the Israel- 
?tes in the barren wilderness. 





From Poems by Mary C. Hume. 


So she nursed 
Her sorrow, as young mourners do, 
When unto life and sorrow new. 
For storm-clouds, in life’s early spring, 
Can on no ‘‘ wild west wind’’ take wing, 
But break in showers : in after years 
We learn the wastefulness of tears, 
And summon all our energies 
To sweep our care-cloud laden skies ; 
And thus full many a joy we glean, 
Like autumn sunbeams, brighter even 
Than summer’s, lent those clouds between, 
Which rather deck than shroud our heaven. 
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Srrercnep at full length on two sofas, 
which occupied opposite corners of an im- 
mense fireplace, were two young men, busily 
engaged smoking from long Turkish pipes. 

‘‘ What is the matter with you, Alfred! 
You are not saying a word.” 

“‘ Nothing in the world, I was waiting for 
you to ak silence.”’ 

‘¢ Then we might have waited long enough 
for each other.”’ 

‘“‘T was thinking of a most delightful ad- 
venture.”’ 

“Well, then, you might as well think 
aloud.”’ 

‘* With all my heart, only that you may 
think I play somewhat too conspicuous a part 
in it.” 

‘* Pray begin; I promise you only to be- 
lieve half.”’ 

‘* It is now about a week since I received a 
card of invitation to a ball. The name was 
wholly unknown to me,.so I lighted my pipe 
with the note. But stay; I must fill it now. 
There. And now to proceed. 

‘* Some days after, feeling rather depressed 
and a little out of sorts, I thoughta little gay 
society would do meno harm. ‘ By my faith,’ 
said 1 to myself, ‘I ought to have gone to 
this ball.’ And a moment after I said again, 
‘I wish I had gone to this ball. Ila! there 
is actually a scrap of the invitation left ; and 
it is for this evening. What is to prevent my 
going?’ Accordingly I dressed, and that, be 
it remarked, en passant, for reasons best known 
to my tailor and —— was a matter of no 
slight difficulty. My toilet once made, such 
as it was, everything else went on smoothly 
enough. I sent the porter for a cab to take 
me to the appointed house. You know the 
house — that magnificent one in the Rue St. 
Honoré, in front of which are those two splen- 
did statues, before which I have so often stood 
lost in admiration. I entered, was announced, 
and could see that my name made a great sen- 
sation. I made my way to the lady of the 
house to pay my respects. Beside her was a 
young lady, evidently her daughter, who 

lushed deeply, and appeared somewhat em- 
barrassed as 1 approached. In a few moments, 
there being no listeners near us, she whispered 
quickly to me — 

***Be sure you do not forget that it was 
Ernest gave you an introduction.’ 

‘‘ Thereupon she left me, and joined a lady 
who had just entered the room. 

** Not to forget that it was Ernest gave me 
the introduction! But who and what was 
this Ernest? Why had he given me an in- 
troduction? 

** As I was puzzling over it all, I was ac- 
costed by a stout gentleman — 
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‘*¢ You are taking nothing, sir. The refresh- 
ment-room is quite near.’ 

‘* T answered by a bow, and he immediately 
led the way to it. 

‘** Where is Ernest? I want to thank him 
for having brought you: to us.’ 

***On the contrary, sir, it is I who am 
deeply indebted to Ernest.’ 

***Can you tell me how this law-suit is 
going on?’ 

‘¢ * What law-suit ?” 

«0, the great family suit.’ 

“*Q! it is going on exceedingly well.’ 

“*Tam glad to hear it. Have you spoken 
to my wife and daughter?” 

‘¢* Yes, I have had that honor.’ 

‘* * Now tell me honestly, do you follow Er- 
nest’s example !” 

‘* Follow Ernest’s example! You may fancy 
how embarrassed I was to find a ready 
answer to this question, but a hem and a haw 
got me out of the scrape, for my stout friend 
went on to say — 

‘“** Ernest is good for nothing ; he neither 
plays nor dances.’ 

.“*T, on the contrary, am very fond of 
dancing, and if I am not, as I fear, quite 
too late, I would beg permission to engage 
your daughter.’ 

“«T rather think her card must be full by 
this time. Still I know that she generally re- 
serves a dance or two for any late comers she 
may wish to favor. Come, I will make your 
request for you.’ And so saying, he led me up 
to his daughter, whose first words, when her 
eye sy upon us, were re 

‘***T see you have not forgotten our en 
ment for the next in” _ 

‘* « How is this ?’ inquired my portly friend ; 
‘ you said just now f 

“I was as much surprised as he was, but 
hastened to say, ‘I had asked the young 
lady, but she turned to speak to some one who 
was just coming into the room, and left me 
in doubt whether she would accede to my re- 
quest.’ 

***So you see my mediation was quite un- 
peepee 2, and now I will leave you. When 
you see Ernest, pray tell him I have got some- 
thing to say to him.’ 

«Bein left alone with my own thoughts 
in the midst of this perfectly strange world, 
I began to try and bring on into some 
order. Everybody here, thought I, seems to 
know me, and I know not a human being. It 
is very evident this fair damsel is wondrously 
smitten with me, and would have no objec- 
tion to a little love-making. It is easily 
guessed what she wants to say to me. At 
all events I shall soon know; but what 
am I to say to her? If I only knew who this 
Ernest is. 

‘* In the mean time the music for the qua- 
drille began, and I hastened to secure my 
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partner. She is a handsome, fine-looking 

irl of about twenty. We danced the first 
Feare without uttering a word, but when 
the turn of the side-couples came, the young 
lady said to me: 

‘* * As far as papa is concerned, there is no 
danger, but do not trust Ernest. He knows 
nothing, as you may easily perceive. He 
is a friend, a sincere friend, but I should 
be quite ashamed of his knowing, and yet it 
was necessary that we should come to some 
explanation. You may speak without any 
risk now.’ 

‘* What was [ to explain? Iwas perfectly 
bewildered. Fortunately, we were just at 
this moment separated by the figure of the 
dance, and when we rejoined each other, she 
had, to my inexpressible relief, entirely for- 
gotten that it was my turn to speak. I could 
quite understand the poor young ee falling 
in love with me at first sight, but the pre- 
vious knowledge of me implied utterly per- 
plexed me. She herself resumed the conver- 
sation by saying, — 

“+ The first thing I must do is to return 
your letters.’ 

‘This is confusion worse confounded, 
thought I. I have to my knowledge never 
‘written a line to her in my life. But she con- 
tinued : — 

*** You could have been guilty of no greater 
imprudence than to write to me in such a 
manner. It has always been my habit to 
hand my mother every letter I receive before 
I break the seal, and it was by a most lucky 
chance that I did not do so with either of 
your letters. I have not replied to them, as I 
thought it better to do so by word of mouth. 
Bat I would not venture to have a private in- 
terview with you; here amongst so many 
people I shall have more courage. You must 
really not write to me any more, nor remain 
fur so many hours before my door. There is 
no knowing what people may say.’ 

‘* My goodness! What a game of cross- 
purposes ! I who stood before the duor merely 
to look at the statues! However, now I saw 
my way, and I answered boldly, that being 
once admitted into her house, I should no 
longer have occasion to remain standing before 
the door, and that if she would permit me to 
speak to her, I need not write. 

** Another movement of the dance again 
separated us. After which my fair partner 
went on. 

*« « No, it is far better that we should not see 
each other again, I am, as you know, engaged 
to another, and all intercourse ought to be 
henceforth out of the question.’ 

““*What, madam, not see you again? 
After devoting my whole life for so long a 
time to you alone; after having accustomed 
myself to make you the subject of every 
thought, the object of every hope. No! no! 
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forever, no! If you will not allow me to say 
to you how much I love you, I will write it 
ten times a day. If you will not concede me 
the privilege of seeing you in your own house, 
I will station myself as a shoe-black opposite 
your door, brushes and all, and never leave my 
post for an instant.’ 

‘** You terrify me!’ 

“*Q! could i have ever thought, ever have 
expected to meet only hatred in return for such 
undying love and devotion.’ 

***T did not say that it was only hatred 
I felt for you, but this I say, that it is the 
only feeling it would be allowable for me to 
express.’ 

‘¢The country-dance came at length to an 
end. As I led her to a seat, I whispered, 
‘ Remember the shoe-brushes.’ 

‘* She smiled as I left her, and mingled with 
the crowd. I had enough to occupy my 
thoughts in trying to unravel of what romance 
she was making me the hero. What part did 
this Ernest play in it, and who is he? Still, 
however that might be, I saw in the whole 
thing, up to this, nothing but a rare frolic. I 
was to be favored with another country-dance 
after three other engagements which my fair 
partner was obliged os heup. 

‘* The time came, and our conversation was 
resumed. 

‘*¢ T have been thinking ever since, fair lady, 
of my polishing-brushes. 

*** And so have I, but I am afraid of 
them.’ 

“** You have only to forbid me to do it, 
then.’ 

“**O, certainly; I forbid you most podsi- 
tively.’ 

“+ A thousand thanks.’ 

‘** For what? I do not understand you.’ 

*«* For what! For the permission you give 
me to visit you very often. 

*** Indeed, I do not see why you af not 
come. Many other young people visit here, 
But, first, you must renew the pledge you gave 
me in your last letter.’ 

‘*T was again in the mire, and deeper than 
ever. What promise had I given? But 
there was no time to hesitate, so I answered 
boldly — 

***T swore dear lady, by my love to you.’ 

“She smiled, 

«This is a strange way of inspiring me 
with confidence in you.’ 

““* What can you mean? I swore by all 
that is most sacred and precious to me.’ 

***¢ Ah! so by your love you swore never 
more to speak to me of your love.’ 

‘‘This then was what I had sworn. I was 
all right again. 

‘«* Dear me, dear lady: I will not deceive 
you. I will say whatever you wish ; I will 
converse with you on any topic you please; 
but you are to remember that henceforth 
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whatever I say, be the subject what it may, 
I shall always mean one and the same thing 
— I love you.’ 

‘«* But what is to be done with Ernest?’ 

**¢ Bah! what on earth is Ernest to me?’ 

‘** But he is much to me, and his feelings 
must be spared as much as possible.’ 

**©¢Q, 1 will be as considerate to him as 
you could wish.’ 

‘*«* Thank you, that will oblige me greatly.’ 

*¢ ¢ But I do not know him.’ 

*** How? you do not know him! Was it 
not he that took you the invitation ?” 

«+The note was given to my porter with- 
out a word being said of whom it came 
from.’ 

‘* * He told me he knew you very well.’ 

‘+ *T have not got a single acquaintance of 
that name.’ 

**In short, dear friend, by the time our 
long conversation was at an end, I had 
learned part of the secret and guessed the 
rest. 

‘* Mademoiselle de —— had seen me count- 
less times standing before her door, admiring, 
as you know, the statues. She had also re- 
ceived two anonymous love letters, in which, 
amongst other impassioned phrases, was the 
following : —‘ The sweetest moments of my 
life are those which I spend gazing at the 
spot privileged to hold you.’ As Mademoiselle 
de —— was fully persuaded that I was des-| 
perately in love with her, so these letters were | 
most naturally put down to my account, Some 
days after, she was going out to drive with a 
friend, as I came in front of the door. Her 
companion saw me, and said — ; 

+ ¢ Look, there is M. Alfred de Bussault.’ 

“* Who, that young man ?” 

**¢ Yes,’ said the friend. 
know him?” 

**No, Are you acquainted with him ?” 
*«* Only by name. He is a celebrated young 
artist.’ 

“©* What a handsome, interesting face! 
Altogether he is quite divine,’ said my in- 
amorata.”’ 

But here Alfred was interrupted by his au- 
ditor. 

‘* Heyday, man ; who on earth reported this 
conversation to you?’’ E 

“ Nobody. This is part of what I told you 
I guessed.”’ 

**O, L understand ; very well, 

* You will allow this was not 


‘Do you not 


on.”’ 
, <te badly 
for a first appearance. The two young ladies, 
particularly my fair friend, were so charmed 





with me, that they settled between them that I 
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must be invited to the house. But how was 
this to be managed? 

‘*Some days after, the conversation was 
dexterously turned upon the young artist, and 
they repeated many flattering things, which, 
according to them, were publicly said of my 
unworthy self. Ernest, who had been so long 
engaged to her that she had had time to for- 
get that he was her lover, though she did not’ 
forget to claim from him every attention, and 
the fullest submission to her every caprice, 
— Ernest, who was always at hand precisely 
whenever he was wanted, was not without his 
hobby ; and this was, a desire to be considered 
as the particular friend, or the acquaintance 
at least, of any person of notoriety. And 
so when my name was mentioned, he said at 
once — 

** ¢ Bussault, I know him intimately !’ 

“*Do bring him then to pass an evening 
with us. But you must take the whole thing 
upon yourself, with my father. If I were to 
ask papa myself, he would insist upon 
mamma’s admitting some old twaddles to our 
party, and this would be paying too dear for 
. de Bussault’s presence.’ 

‘* © Very well ; I will ask your father for a 
card for one of my friends, and will bring him 
to you. 

*‘ And thus it happened that Ernest, wha 
did not know me in the least, but who easily 
found out where I lived, merely sent me the 
invitation, hoping, before the evening of the 
ball, to find some one who would introduce 
me to him; but some family circumstances 
obliged him to leave Paris unexpectedly for 
some days. Meanwhile, I went to the ball, 
and told you the delightful evening I had, and 
the conquest I had made.”’ 

** Ah! now I understand why you were in 
such a deep reverie. I cannot, however, help 
saying that the whole — appears to me a 
little improbable. Be candid with me. Lay 
aside all the embroidery and let me see the 
naked canvas.’’ 

‘¢ With all my heart. The truth, the plain 
truth, unadorned and unvarnished, is simply 
this : — While smoking, I was thinking of an 
invitation which I actually had to a ball 
given at this young lady’s house, and which 
— surprised me, as I knew none of the 

mily. It came off the day before yesterday, 
and all that I have been telling you is just 
fancy’s sketch of what it is most likely would 
have taken place had I gone to the ball, which 
I should have done, but that my black coat 
was somewhat too shabby, and my tailor 
would not listen to reason.’”’ 
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To win golden opinions (we speak not of 
fees) from all sorts of men, in and out of 
Westminster Hall, as Mr. Sergeant and as Mr. 
Justice, is good. To win renown in literature 
—such renown as comes not of sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal — is — well, out 
with it! — better. To win the loving esteem 
of all one’s associates, as a man with heart 
large enough for them all, is best. This good, 
better, best, hath Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. 
His it is to enjoy at once the three degrees of 
comparison — the positive forensic, the com- 
parative literary, and the superlative humane. 
A case in. Rule of Three with a splendid quo- 
tient. ‘To *‘ take a rule” of that sort is not 
allowed to many. But Sir Thomas has it all 
his own way —‘‘ rule absolute.”’ And prob- 
ably, were his wishes for his brethren as ef- 
ficacious as they are cordial and general, there 
would be ee an instance of “rule re- 
fused.”’ But there is no surplusage of in- 
stances of combined literary and forensic 
success. To him who would be at once a great 
lawyer and a great poet, and would bind up 
together in his book of life the studies of 
Blackstone and the dreams of Coleridge — 
to him Experience, harsh monitor, whispers, 
or if need be screams, Divide and conquer. 
Eminence in both departments is of the rarest. 
Scott retained his clerkship at the Court of 
Session, but who ever heard of the Wizard 
of the North as a law authority! Jeffrey is 
one of the select inner circle to which Talfourd 
belongs. Wilson and Lockhart —‘O no, 
we never mention them ”’ in wig and gown. 
Sir Archibald Alison and Professor Aytoun, 
Mr. Procter and Sergeant Kinglake, Lords 
Brougham and Campbell, Mr. Ten Thousand- 
a-Year Warren and a few others, are not all 
unexceptionable exceptions to prove the rule. 
And yet there has ever been, more or less, a 
hankering after the Muses and the Magazines 
on the part of Messieurs of the long robe.* 
Very natural, too, if only by a law of reac- 
tion. But very hazardous, notwithstanding ; 
and alarmingly symptomatic of a fall between 
two stools. One thing at a time the ambigu- 
ously ambitious avocat may do triumphantly ; 
but to drive Pegasus up and down an act of 
Parliament, whatever may be done with a 
coach-and-six, is no every-day sight, no any- 
body’s feat. Lord Eldon, when plain Jack 


’ * For example (though one swallow proves not 
summer), the French lawyers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A biographer of Etienne Pasquier, after 
relating his début as avocat at the barreau de Paris, 
proceeds to say: “ Eten méme temps, pours oc- 
cuper ses loisirs, il se livra a la poésie, & la com- 
position litéraire, caractére qui distingué sa géné- 
ration d’avocats, et Pasquier entre tous les autres.”’ 





Scott, keeping his terms at Oxford, obtained 
the prize of English Composition, ‘‘ On the 
Advantages and Disadvantages of Foreign 


Travel ;’’ and it has been remarked, we believe . 


by Mr. Justice Talfourd himself,* that since 
the subject of this essay was far removed 
from John’s Newcastle experience, and alien 
from his studies, and must therefore have 
owed its success either to the ingenuity of its 
suggestions, or to the graces of itsstyle; and 
that as, in after-life, the prize essayist was 
never distinguished for felicity of expression 
or fertility of illustration, and acquired a 
style not only destitute of ornament, but un- 
wieldy and ponderous ; this youthful success 
suggests the question, ‘“* Whether, in devoting 
all his powers to.the study of the law, he 
crushed the faculty of graceful composition 
with so violent an effort, that Nature, in re- 
venge, made his ear dull to the music of lan- 
guage, and involved, though she did not dark- 
en, his wisest words!’’ Happily no such 
quere affects the career of the author of 
‘Ton.’ He, indeed, is not lord high chan- 
cellor; which makes a difference. ‘But nei- 
ther did the great Eldon write a triumphant 

; and that again makes a difference in 
the puisne judge’s favor. Fancy Lord Eldon 
editing the Reliques of Elia, or measuring 
Macready for blank verse ; and if that is not 
extravagant enough, then fancy yourself read- 
ing the one, or squeezing into the pit to see 
the other. 

Sir Thomas was not far gone in his teens 
when he woo’d and won publicity, it is said, by 
a ‘poem’ on the liberation of Sir Francis 
Burdett from durance vile. While still a 
school-boy at Reading, he published a volume 
of ** poems,”’ including a sacred drama. on the 
‘* Offering of Isaac” (inspired by that ad- 
miration of Mistress Hannah More, of which 
lingering traces survive in the preface to 
‘**Ton ’’), ** An Indian Tale,”’ and some verses 
about Education of the Poor, suggested by a 
visit to Reading of Joseph Lancaster. Schvol- 
days over, he came to London, and fagged 
under the famous Chitty, in whose Criminal 
Law he aided and abetted. ‘Then we find him 
fertile in the production of pamphlets, on 
toleration, on penal institutions, &c., and tak- 
ing a gallant stand on the side of Wordsworth, 
at a time (1815) when to do so was to be in 
a scouted and flouted minority. Anon he 
is on the list of contributors to the periodi- 
cal ag 3 A wy Rm the Retro- 

ive iew, the pedia Metropoli- 
ion. and the Licte Ieoote. "This 
kind of work he engaged in for love and 
money. Himself is our authority for making 


* Unless we err in attributing to his pen the 
very pleasant notice of the Lives of Lord Eldon 
and Lord Stowell, in the Quarterly Review for De- 
cember, 1844, 
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lucre a part of his motive : for when old God- 
win toddled into the young advocate’s. cham- 
bers, the very morning after an introduction 
_ at Charles Lamh’s, — then and there ‘* care- 
lessly observed that he had a little bill for 
150/.-fulling due on the morrow, which he 
had forgotten till that morning, and desired 
the loan of the necessary amount for a few 
weeks ’’ — the flattered and regretful Talfourd 
‘* was obliged, with much confusion,”’ he tells 
us, ‘* to assure ny distinguished visitor how 
lad I should have been to serve him, but that 

was only just starting as a special pleader, 
was obliged to write for magazines to help me 
on, and had not such a sum in the world.” * 
The articles contributed to the Encyclopedia 
are the most notable of his labors at this 
period, and well deserved their recent republi- 
cation in a compact, collected form.t Fore- 
most among these is his history of Greek 
Literature. Here he contrives to press a large 
amount of information into very narrow limits 
—as they seem, at least, when compared 
with those defined fur himself, on the same 
classical ground, by Colonel Mure. We are 
told all that is known, and of course a trifle 
more, about such early birds as Linus — be 
he singular, dual, or plurimal — and Orpheus, 
who brought Wisdom into Greece, and mar- 
ried her to immortal verse, and by his music 
subdued /'Inferno itself, ‘* creating a soul 
under the ribs of death’’—and Muszeus, 


— of the mysteries of Orpheus, a 
-haps his son. Homer is amply discu 

large place being given to what Hartley Cole- 
ridge calls the Wolfish and Heinous point of 
view, and due stress laid on the good old con- 
servative creed, which believes in the strict 


individuality of the bard. To divide, the 
stanchly orthodox feel, is to destroy : —‘‘ that 
fame which has so long resisted time, change, 
and mortal accident, would crumble into ruins 
—an immense blank would be left to the im- 
agination, an aching void in the heart — the 
—- light, save one, shining from the 
epth of time, would be extinguished, and a 
glory pass away from the earth.’? Homer, 
therefore, is assumed to be, not a class, but a 
man; not an abstract, impersonal Un-Self 
and Co., but our familiar childhood-honored 
Homer’s own Self; the man we came to know 
in connection with Donnegan’s obsolete lexi- 
con, and Pope’s sonorous verse ; the well- 
known blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle — 
who was born in one of the seven states hexa- 
metrically immortalized, 
Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argo, 
Athene, 
and not in all seven at once, not in seventy 
times seven, as the German theory would im- 


* Final Memorials of Charles Lamb. 
+ In the series of reprints by Messrs. Griffin, in 
Crown octavo, commenced in 1849. ; 
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ly. Hesiod is designated the most unequal 
of poets; sometimes daringly and ardently 
imaginative, at other times insufferably low, 
creeping, tame, and prosaic ; in his didactic . 
poetry, rising occasionally into a high and 
philosophical strain of thought, but commonly 
giving mere trite means of prudence, and the 
most common-place worldly cunning ; with- 
out any of Homer's refined gallantry, and, in- 
deed, something very like a misogynist and a 
croaker. The three great tragic poets of 
Greece are ably portrayed, though without, 
perhaps, any very original criticism or subtle 
discrimination: the ‘intrepid and fiery ” 
ZEschylus, on whose soul mighty imaginations 
troop so fast, that, in the heat of his inspira- 
tion, he stopped not to accurately define or 
clearly develop them — like his own Prome- 
theus, stealing fire from heaven to inspire and 
vivify his characters — however mighty his 
theme, always bringing to it a kindred emo- 
tion, but never losing his stateliness in his 
passion, never denuding his terrors of an un- 
earthly grandeur and awe. Sophocles: al- 
ways perfect master of himself and his sub- 
ject ; conscious of the precise measure of 
his own capacities ; maintaining, undisturbed, 
his majestic course, in calm and beautiful pro- 

ession ; in everything lucid and clear, never 
orgetting the harmony and proportion of the 
whole, in the variety and complexity of the 

rts — his philosophy musical as is Apollo's 
ute — his wisdom made visible in the form 
of beauty. Euripides: appealing less to the 
imagination than to the sensibilities and the 
understanding — loving to triumph by involv- 
ing us in metaphysical subtleties, or by dis- 
olkien us in tears, and scarcely ever laboring 
to attain the great object of the other trage- 
dians, a representation of serene beauty ; — 
a mind more penetrating and refined than 
exalted ; holding up to nature a mirror rather 
microscopic than ennobling ; intent on depict- 
ing situations the most cheerless and externully 
desolate, so that ‘* Electra appears tottering not 
only beneath the weight of affliction, but of a 
huge pitcher of water; and Menelaus mourns 
at once the mangled honor of his wife and the 
tattered condition of his garments.’’ To the 
same Encyclopedia, Sir Thomas contributed 
the notices of the Lyric Poets of Greece, of 
Thucydides, sections of the history of Greece 
and of Rome, the Arts and Sciences of the 
Ancients, &c. 

He stood well, too, on the once brilliant 
staff of the London Magazine, that bright- 
starred, thickly-starred, ill-starred rival of 
Old Ebony. membering how noble an 
army of coadjutors it once maintained, we 
may well concur in Hood’s saying, that per- 
haps no ex-periodical might so appropriately 
be apostrophized with the Irish funeral ues- 
tion, ‘‘ Arrah, honey, why did you die?” 
‘* Had you not,” he continues (and as poor 
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John Scott’s successor he speaks feelingly), 
‘¢an editor, and elegant prose writers, and 
beautiful poets, and broths of boys for criti- 
cism and classics, and wits and humorists — 
Elia, Cary, Procter, Cunningham, Bowring, 
Barton, Hazlitt, Elton, Hartley Coleridge, 
Talfourd, Soane, Horace Smith, Reynolds, 
Poole, Clare, and Thomas Benyon, with a 
power besides? Hadn’t you Lions’ Heads 
with Traditional Tales? Hadn’t you an 
Opium-eater, and a Dwarf, and a Giant, and a 
learned Lamb, and a Green Man? Arrah, why 
did you die?’’* To that longer-lived Magazine 
which the reader now holds in his hand, was 
Mr. Talfourd, also, a steady contributor ; and 
he has amusingly recorded his sense of the 
utter unfitness of the then editor (Campbell) 
for his office —alleging that he regarded a 
magazine as if it were a long affidavit, or a 
short answer in Chancery, in which the abso- 
lute truth of every sentiment and the pro- 
priety of every jest were verified by the edi- 
tor’s oath or solemn affirmation; that he 
stopped the press for a week at a comma, 
balanced contending epithets for a fortnight, 
and at last grew rash in his despair, and 
tossed the nearest, and often the worst article, 
‘‘unwhinp’d of justice,” to the impatient 
rinter. th the great Quarterlies, we be- 
ieve, may also claim the name of Talfourd, 
ou their respective lists of critical allies. 
But though periodical literature had pro- 
vided his labors with a “local habitation,’’ 
a ‘name ”’ of prominent im and illumi- 
nated letters was first secured to him by the 
production of ‘‘ Ion.”’ The play was privately 
printed in 1834, and reviewed in the Quar- 


* Hood’s Own (1846). The pathetic Why in 
this inquest touching the “ dear deceased” seems 
to find its answer in the mismanagement of new 
en. and the falling off of old contributors. 

hus we read in a letter of Lamb’s to Wordsworth 
(1822): “Our chief reputed assistants have for- 
saken us. The Opium-eater crossed us once with 
a dazzling path, and hath as suddenly left us dark- 
ling :’”? — and again, to Bernard Barton (1823) : 
** The London, I fear, falls off. I linger among its 
creaking rafters, like the last rat ; it will topple 
down if they don’t get some buttresses. They 
have pulled down three; Hazlitt, Procter, and 
their best stay, kind, light-hearted Wainwright, 
their Janus.”” (Of the last mentioned [Janus 
Weathercock], Justice Talfourd disclosed a lament- 
able history in the Final Memorials.) Thomas 
Hood thus sketches the catastrophe of the declin- 
ing Magazine : “* Worst of all, a new editor tried 
to put the Belles Lettres in Utilitarian envelopes ; 
whereupon the circulation of the Miscellany, like 
that of poor Le Fevre, got slower, slower, slower, 
—and slower still—and then stopped forever ! 
It was a sorry scattering of those old Londoners! 
Some went out of the country ; one (Clare) went 
into it. Lamb retreated toColebrooke. Mr. Cary 
presented himself to the British Museum. Rey- 
nolds and Barry took to engrossing when they 
should pen a stanza; and Thomas Benyon gave 
up literature.” 


.strue, Mr. 
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terly ; its performance at Covent Garden in 
1836 was one of the memorabilia of the mod- 
ern stage. Miss Mitford has told us of 
one brilliant gathering congregated to watch 
the fortunes of the tragedy on its opening 
night ; and Mr. Leigh Hunt has pictured the 
dazzling coup d’ail of the theatre, where, 
‘ever and ‘aye, hands, stung with tear-thril- 
led ee snapping the silence,* burst in crash- 
ing thunders ’’— and where the proud, glad- 
hearted dramatist might, amid thick-clustered 
intellectual bevies, 


—— see his high compeers, 
Wordsworth and Landor — see the piled array, 
The many-visaged heart, looking one way, 
Come to drink beauteous truth at eyes and ears. 


Of “Ton”? we may say, as its author has 
said of the ‘‘ Ion” of Euripides, that the 
simplicity and reverence inherent in the mind 
of its hero are no less distinct and lovely than 
the picture of the scenery with which he is 
surrounded. His feelings of humble grati- 
tude to the power which has protected him — 
his virtue unspotted from the world — and his 
cleaving to the sacred seclusion which has en- 
wrapped him from childhood, are beautifully 
drawn. The picture seems sky-tinctured, of 
an ethereal purity of coloring.t on’s 


—life hath flowed 
From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirrored. 


Love is the germ of his mild nature, and hith- 
erto the love of others hath made his life one 
cloudless holiday. But a curse smites the 
city — pestilence stalks there by noonday, 
and its arrows fly by night, and there is nota 
house in which there ’s not one dead — 


*sv 0 6 mugpogos Feog 
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And with this crisis in the history of Argos 
opens a crisis in the nature of Jon —his soul 
responding mysteriously to the public afflic- 
tion, and conscious of strange connection with 
it; his bearing becomes altered; his smile, 
gracious as ever, wears unwonted sorrow in its 
sweetness; ‘his form appears dilated; in 


those eyes where pleasure danced, a thought- 
ful sadness dwells ; stern purpose knits the 
foreheads, which till now knew not the pass- 
ing wrinkle of acare.”’ All this is touchingly 
and tenderly brought out; and indeed the 
whole tragedy is touching and tender, Beau- 
tiful passages, feelingly thoughtful, and in a 
duclet strain of rhythmical expression, enrich 
its scenes. But that it has massive power, as 
some allege, or that it isan outburst of ardent 


* All -~ by the way, is rather difficult to con- 
unt. 
t Tragic Poets of Greece. $ Edip. Tyr. 27—8. 
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genius, or that it is true, first and last, to the 
spirit of the ancient Greek drama, and is in- 
deed the one solitary and peerless specimen 
in modern times of that wondrous composi- 
tion — when we hear this sort of thing dog 
matically reiterated, we are stolidly infidel. 
The very atmosphere of Attica, is it !— we 
cannot ‘“‘ swallow ” it, then. Byron tells us 
how John Keats 
—— without Greek 
Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 
Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 


The author of ‘Ion,’ with Greek, has made 
his Argives talk as the real ‘ old folks” may 
be supposed not to have talked. Medon and 
Agenor, Ion and Irus, are a whit too good to 
be true, and a little too metrical, smooth, and 
polished, to be vigorously effective. We will 
not go so far as to assert with a recent writer 
(famous in the anti-Church and State circuit, 
and not unknown on the “floor of The 
House ”’), that ancient civilization not only 
exhibits little benevolence, and wants tender- 
ness, but also shows none of the healthier 
moral sensibilities — that ‘‘ it is not humane 
—nor can it be pretended that the most in- 
timate converse with it through the medium 
of its literature tends to elicit or to cultivate 
our more generous sympathies ;’* but we 
may pretty safely ignore in the venerable Ar- 
give heathens the benevolence, tenderness, 
healthy moral sensibilities, humanities, and 
generous sympathies, which their histrionic 
doubles on the boards of Covent Garden dis- 
e ed so winsomely. Evidently they have 
ad the schoolmaster abroad and the mis- 
sionary among them, They have been hand- 
somely evangelized, and gone through the 
curriculum of a polite education. Jon espe- 
cially is good and wise enough to deserve 
benefit of clergy, whatever purricidal or sui- 
cidal freak he may indulge in. He has plainly 
read the Bible and the Elizabethan dramatists, 
and moulds his manners and eloquence accord- 
ingly. But, after all, it goes against the 
grain to affect levity in speaking of one so 
finely and delicately wrought as this royal 
orphan of the temple, some of whose words 
so penetrate the soul. Witness his logic on 
the immortality of man : — 
e. O unkind ! 
And shall we never see each other ? 
Ion (after a pause). Yes ! 
I have asked that dreadful question of the hills 
That look eternal ; of the flowing streams 
That lucid flow forever ; of the stars, 
Amid whose fields of azure my raised spirit 
Hath trod in glory ; all were dumb ; but now 
While I thus gaze upon thy living face, 
I feel the love that kindles through its beauty 
Can never wholly perish ; we shall meet 
Again, Clemanthe ! 
* Bases of Belicf. By Edward Miall, M. P. 
P. 41—2, 





Witness, too, his description of love 
triumphing over death in the plague-blighted 
homes of Argos, and his appeal from Adrastus 
the ruthless tyrant to Adrastus the sportive 
child, and his compact with his old playmate 
Phocion, when the latter would ante-date the 
coming sacrifice. The frame-work of the 
tragedy is not, perhaps, very artfully con- 
structed, nor.the exigences of stage effect 
carefully studied, nor the subordinate actors 
individualized in any memorable degree ; but, 
on the whole, ‘* Ion”’ is surely a fine play, 
and a moving —a thing of beauty, and there- 
fore a joy forever. Or if ‘ forever” will 
not stand as a logical sequent to such an 
zesthetic and Keatsian antecedent — if literary 
immortality be too infinite a conclusion to 
deduce from such a premise —let us at least 
give the will, which is penes nos, for the deed, 
which is not ; and take up our parabolé, and 
say, in easternly devoutness, — O Ion, live for- 
ever! and may thy shadow never be less ! 

“‘The Athenian Captive’ is thought by 
some, in the face of that stubborn thing, fact, 
to be a better acting play than “‘Ion.”” It is 
generally allowed to be inferior in poetry and 
style. assages and lines there are, however, 
of strength and beauty— more than most 
barristers could find brains and time to insert 
in the product of a Christmas vacation. The 
description of Ismene’s death recalls that of 
Lady Randolph in Home’s now unacted 
drama: the lines that tell how the frenzied 
queen, at the cave’s mouth, 

Tossed her arms 


Wildly abroad ; then drew them to her breast, 
As if she clasped a visioned infant there — 


add reflex energy and pathos to her own fine 
utterance, 


Listen ! I was plucked 
From the small pressure of an only babe ; — 


and her destiny is wrought out with highly 
impressive art, ‘‘as fits a matron of heroic 
line ’* — her majestic form, lost finally in clouds 
and mystery, departed like CEdipus, where 
none may follow or inspire. Thoas declaims 
with glowing rhetoric, and plays the high- 
soul’d warrior almost nie desde in 


captivity to ‘‘ the loveliness, the might, the 


hope of Athens’?—one that is ‘foe to 
Corinth —not a traitor, nor one to league 
with treason ’’— whose bearing and speech 
under the pressure of thraldom are shaped, 
‘‘ with a difference,” after those of the Mil- 
tonic Agonistes. ‘‘ Glencoe”’ is more per- 
emptorily repudiated, as a Highland tragedy, 
by North Britishers, than the ‘‘ Athenian 
Captive "’ and “ Ion,”’ as Greek tragedies, by 
Hellenizing Southrons. Lord Jeffrey permit- 
ted it to be inscribed to him, but his country- 
men protest against the stage massacre, as 
*¢murder most foul and most unnatural,” 
committed on their unapproachable territory ; 
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so perilous is it to meddle with the national 
property of a people characterized, according 
to Elia, by such ‘Imperfect Sympathies ”’ 
with the rationale of homage ab extra. Thus, 
‘one Edinburgh critic— Professor Aytoun, 
was it not?— was spokesman for a phalanx 
of others, all armed to the teeth, when he 
declared that a more lamentable failure than 
this attempt to found a tragedy on the woful 
massacre of Glencoe — “‘ a grosser jumble of 
nonsense about ancestry and chieftainship ”’ 
— was never perpetrated. As though even 
in Glencoe’s ashes lived their wonted fires — 
nemo me impuné lacesset being practically 
synonymous with noli me tangere — for ** off 
at a ¢angent’’ of the tenderest quality flies 
the genus irritabile, and ‘‘ take that, you 
pock-pudding !’’ (illustrated by the adminis- 
tration of a ‘* conker ’’) is the reward of any 
such ‘* ordeal by touch.’’ We fear that had 
this particular tragedy been a “> ¢ triumph, 
it would have been *‘ damned ’’ with something 
else than ‘“‘ faint praise,’’ across the Tweed. 
But even sturdy Cis-Tweedites are constrained 
to own that ‘* Glencoe ’’ is flat and feeble, and 
that no mountain breeze freshens it, no moun- 
tain cataract chants a wild obligato to the 
stern theme, no swelling pibroch utters its 
wail, no heather-legged son of somebody 
shows us where we are, to the oblivion of an 
accomplished Londoner in his study, inspired 
by Macready as model of Celtic heroism, and 
content with the stage of the Little Theatre 
in the Haymarket, as a tolerable approxima- 
tion to the romantic fastness of the Macdonalds. 

Thus, by public judgment, both from the 
closet and from the play-house, Sir Thomas 
Talfourd’s second dramatic venture was pro- 
nounced a decline from the first, and still more 
decidedly the third from the second, He is 
said to have now “on the stocks’’ another 
tragedy, which we hope to greet as an em- 

hatic reaction from this scale of descents. 

fay it take precedence as unquestioned of the 
existing trilogy, as Mr. Justice on the bench 
does of Mr. Sergeant at the bar. 

In his * — bpm . we find the 
hearty glee of a coursel at escaping 
from wake. not indeed to take his ease at his 
inn, but to bustle about guiltless of horsehair 
coronal and defiant of common law — steam- 
ing from Havre to Rouen, whizzing along the 
St. Germain Railway, playing the gourmand 
at Meurice’s, and the critic at the Parisian 
theatres and the galleries of the Louvre, pil- 
Frimizing to Geneva and the Alps— Mont 

lanc reminding him, as he saw it, of ** noth- 
ing so much in nature or art as a gigantic 
twelfth-cake, which a scapegrace of Titan’s 
‘*enormous brood,’’ or ‘‘ younger Saturn,”’ 
had cut out and slashed with wild irregu- 
larity.”” His frank expression of so unsen- 
timental a thought is one characteristic 
of this book of rambles; another is, the zest 
with which he so frequently records his appre- 
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ciation of creature-comforts—such as the 
‘¢ we sat down to an excellent breakfast,” on 
‘* a large cold roast fowl, broiled ham, eggs, 
excellent coffee, and a bottle of great Rhen- 
ish,”’ followed ‘‘ about two o’clock”’ by an 
‘* admirably-dressed little dinner,” made up 
of ‘a thin beefsteak, thoroughly broiled (or 
fried, as the case might be), with a sauce of 
parsley and butter, and a cold cream-chicken- 
salad, &e., &e.,’’ ** accompanied by a bottle 
of Asmanshauser wine.’’ Even in the family 
bivouac at the Grand Mulets, we are conducted 
through the details of the dinner, joyously 
protracted ‘till it merged in supper’? — 
though the head of the family feelingly says, 
‘* T regret to confess that I could not eat much 
neil. but I looked with a pleasure akin to 
that with which the French king watched the 
breakfast of Quentin Durward, on the activity 
of my younger friends ’* — who with Homeric 
intensity tore asunder the devoted chickens, 
and left the bones there, to be matter of spec- 
ulation to aspiring geologists and scientific 
associations in future ages. 

The ‘** Life and Letters of Charles Lamb,” 
and the ‘‘ Final Memorials,’’ are household 
treasures. Exception may be taken to occa- 
sional passages — but the net result is delight- 
ful, as every memorial of Elia must be — that 
‘* cordial old man,’’ whose lot it was to 
— leave behind him, freed from griefs and years, 

Far worthier things than tears,* 
The love of friends without a single foe : 
Unequalled lot below ! 





An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the 
Book of Common Prayer. By William 
Gilson Humphry, B. D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of North- 
olt, Middlesex, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of London. 
This volume contains some biographical 

notices of saints, archzeological explanations of 

customs, and expositions of Christian doctrine. 
moe gy however, it is a book of bibliog- 
he Reverend Mr. Humphry traces 


raphy. 

the history of the forms of prayer from their 

first germ in the primitive church, to their 

corrupt and superstitious exuberance in the 

later ages of medizeval Popery. He then shows 

the manner in which os alterations were 
t 


introduced by Henry the Eighth, and describes 
the compilation of Edward the Sixth’s Prayer- 
book, noting the subsequent changes made at 
different times till the ‘‘ Book of Common 
Prayer’ assumed its present shape. The 
work may be recommended as an able expo- 
sition, hitting the medium between a treatise 
dryly theological and a mere popular compen- 
dium. — Spectator. 


* Addressed by Mr. Landor to “* The Sister of 
Elia ’? — whom, mourning, he would fain comfort 
with the reminder —“ yet awhile! again shall 
Elia’s smile refresh thy heart, where heart ean 
ache ne more.” 
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Frou Gore House to the town of Kensing- 
ton we pass houses both old and new, some in 
rows, and some by themselves enclosed in 
gardens. They are all more or less 
and the turnings out of them lead into a con- 
siderable district which has lately been con- 
verted from nursery and garden ground into 
more streets, and is called Kensington New 
Town. It is all very clean and neat, and 
astonishes visitors who, a few years ago, be- 
held scarcely a house on the 7 A pleasant 
hedge lane, paved in the middle, and looking 
towards the wooded grounds of Gloucester 
Lodge, where Canning lived, leads out of it 
into Old Brompton. One street, which has 
no thoroughfare, is quite of a stately charac- 
ter, though defaced at the corner with one of 
thosé unmeaning rounded towers, whose tops 
look like spice-boxes, or trifles from Margate. 
The smaller streets also ke of those im- 

rovements, both external and internal, which 

ave succeeded to the unambitious, barrack- 
like streets of a former generation ; nor, in 
acquiring solidity, have they, for the most 
part, been rendered heavy and dumpy — the 
too common fault of new buildings in the 
suburbs, It is ridiculous to see lumpish stone 
balconies constructed for the exhibition of a 
few flower-pots ; and doors and flights of steps, 
big enough for houses of three stories, put to 
** cottages’’ of one. Sometimes, in these 
dwarf suburban grandiosities the steps look as 
weighty as half the building ; sometimes the 
door alone reaches from the ground to the 
story above it, so that ‘* cottages’’ look as if 
they were inhabited by giants, and the door- 
ways as if they had been maximized, on pur- 
pose to enable them to go in. 

This Kensington New Town lies chiefly be- 
tween the Gloucester and Victoria roads. 
Returning out of the latter into the high 
road, we the remainder of the buildings 
above noticed, and, just before entering Ken- 
sington itself, halt at an old mansion remark- 
able for its shallowness compared with its 
width, and attracting the attention by the 
fresh look of its red and pointed brick-work. 
It is called Kensington House, and surpasses 
Gore House in the varieties of its history ; 
for it has been, first, the habitation of a king’s 
mistress; then a school kept by an honest 
posent, whom Johnson visited; then a 

rench emigrant school which had noblemen 
among its teachers, and in which the late Mr. 
Shiel was brought up ; then a Roman Catholic 
boarding-house with Mrs. Inchbald for an in- 
mate ; and now it is an ‘ asylum’? —a term 
into which that consideration for the feelings 
which so honorably marks the 8s of the 
present day has converted the plain-spoken 
** mad-house”’ of our ancestors. 

Qccoxcl, LIVING 4cE. voL.m. Il 
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The king's mistress was the once famous 
Duchess of Portsmouth, a Frenchwoman — 
Louis de Querouaille — who first came to 
England in the train of Henrietta, Duchess 
of Cisens the sister of Charles the Second. 
She returned and remained for the express 


good ;| purpose (it is said) of completing the im- 


pression she had made on him, and assisting 
the designs of Louis the Fourteenth and the 
Jesuits in making him a papist, and reducing 
him to the treasonable condition of a pensioner 
on the French court. Traitor and pensioner, 
at all events, he became, and the French 
young lady became an English duchess ; but 
whether she was a party to the plot, or 
simply its unconscious instrument, she has 
hardly had justice done her, we think, by the 
historians. She appears to have been a some- 
what silly person (Evelyn says she had a 
‘* baby face”’) ; she was bred in France at a 
time when it was a kind of sacred fashion to 
admire the mistresses of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and think them privileged concubines; she 
had — learnt in the convent where she 
was brought up that lawless things might be- 
come lawful to serve religious ends, and she 
was visited during her elevation by her own 
parents — straightforward, unaffected people, 
according to Evelyn; the father a ‘* good 


fellow,’’ who seems at once to have re- 
joiced in her position and yet to have sought 


no advantages from it. The duchess, to be 
sure, ultimately got as much for herself as 
she could out of the king. She was as lavish 
as he was; became poor, a gambler, and a 
gourmande; and as her occupation of the 
house at Keusington appears to have been 
subsequent to the reign of Charles, it probably 
took place on one of her visits to England 
during the reigns of William the Third and 
George the First, on which latter occasion 
she is supposed to have endeavored to geta 
pension from the English government — on 
what ground it would be curious to know. 
But the ** baby fuce’’ probably thought it all 
right. We take her to have been a thor- 
oughly conventional, common-place person, 
with no notions of propriety but such as were 
received at court; and quite satisfied with 
everything, here and hereafter, as long as 
she had plenty to eat, drink, and play at 
cards with, and a confessor to make all sinooth 
in case of collateral peccadilloes. The jumble 
of things religious and profane was carried to 
such a height in those days, that a picture 
representing the duchess and her son (the 
infant Duke of Richmond) in the characters 
of Virgin and Child, was painted for a con- 
vent in France, and actually used as an altar- 
piece. They thought her an instrument in 
the hands of God for the restoration of 


ay 
dieu to the ‘‘ baby face” looking out of 
the window at Kensington House in hope of 
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some money from King George, and hail to 
that of the good old pedagogue, James Elphin- 
stone, refurmer of spelling, translator of 
Martial, and friend of Doctor Johnson. He 
is peering up the road, to see if his great 
friend is looming in the distance ; for dinner 
is ready ; and he is afraid that the veal stuffed 
with seme (a favorite dish of the doctor’s) 
will be spoilt. 

Mr. Elphinstone prospered in his school, 
but failed in his reformation of spelling, 
which was on the phonetic principle lone of 
his books on the subject was entitled Propri- 
ety’s Pocket Dictionary) ; and he made such 
a translation of Martial, that his friend Stra- 
han, the printer— But the circumstance 
must be told out of Boswell : — 


Garrick. Ofall the translations that ever were 
attempted, I think a yee Martial the 
most extraordinary. He cousulted me upon 
it, who am a little of an epigrammatist 
myself, you know. [I told him freely, ‘* You 
don’t seem to have that turn.’’ I asked him 
if he was serious ; and, finding he was, I advised 
him against publishing. Why, his translation 
is more difficult to understand than the original. 
I thought him a man of some talents ; but he 
seems crazy in this. Jounson. Sir, you have 
done what I had not courage to do. But he 
did not ask my advice, and [ did not force it 
upon him to make him angry with me. GaRRICcK. 
But as afriend, sir— Jounson. Why, such a 
friend as [am withhim—no. Garrick. But, 
if you see a friend going to tumble over a preci- 
pice? Jounson. That is an extravagant case, 
sir. You are surea friend will thank you for 
hindering him from tumbling over a precipice ; 
but, in the other case, I should hurt his vanity, 
and do him no good. He would not take my ad- 
vice. His brother-in-law, Strahan, sent him a 
subscription of fifty pounds, and said he would 
send him fifty more if he would not publish. 
Garrick. What, eh! is Strahan a good judge 
ofan epigram? Is he not rather anobtuse man, 
eh? Jounson. Why, sir, he may not be a judge 
of an epigram ; but you see he is a judge of what 
is not an epigram. 


That the readers of Household Words may 
judge for themselves, especially as the book is 
very rare, and nobody who speaks of Elphin- 
stone quotes it, we adda specimen or two. 
We confess they are not favorable specimens ; 
but they are not unjust : — 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
If Martial meekly wooed Subscription’s charms, 
Subscription gracious met a Martial’s arms ; 
Contagious taste illumed the imperial smile, 
And, Julius greater, Martial, won our ile. 


* ON APOLLODORUS : TO REGULUS. 
Five for Ten, and for Lusty he greeted you Lean 
As for Free he saluted you Bond. 
Now he Ten, Free, and Lusty articulates clean. 
O! what painscan ! He wrote and he conned. 
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Not a word of explanation, though the book 
is full of the longest and most superfluous 
comments. It is a quarto of six hundred 
pages, price a guinea in boards; and among 
its hundreds of subscribers are the leadin, 
nobility and men of letters ; so prosperous h 
some real learning and a good character ren- 
dered the worthy schoolmaster. 

Elphinstone had won Johnson’s heart by 
taking charge of the Scotch edition of the 
Rambler. e also translated the Latin 
mottoes at the head of the papers ; and did it 
in a manner that gave little or no token of the 
coming Martial. Johnson, Jortin (of whom 
more hereafter), and we believe Franklin 
visited him at this house. 

‘**T am going this evening,” said Johnson, 
** to put young Otway to school with Mr. El- 
phinstone.”” — Letter to Mrs. Thrale. Otway 
is an interesting name. One would like to 
know whether he was of the poet’s race. lt 
is pleasant also to fancy the doctor, then in 
his sixty-fourth year, walking hand in hand 
down the road with the little boy. 

‘*Qn Monday, April nineteenth, seventeen 
hundred and seventy-three, he calied on me 
(says Boswell) with Mrs. Williams, in Mr. 
Strahan’s coach, and carried me out to dine 
with Mr. Elphinstone, at his Academy at 
Kensington. Mr. Elphinstone talked of a 
new book that was much admired, and asked 
Dr. Johnson if he had read it. Johnson: ‘I 
have looked into it.’ ‘ What,’ said Elphin- 
stone, ‘ have you not read it through?’ John- 
son, offended at being thus pressed, and so 
obliged to own his cursory mode of reading, 
answered lastly, ‘ No, Sir ; do you read books 
through ?” ”’ 

It is said in Falkner’s Histo 


of Kensing- 
ton, that Elphinstone was ‘‘ ludicrously char- 
acterized in Smollett’s Roderick Random, 
which in consequence became a forbidden 


book in his school.”” But none of the brutal 
schoolmasters of Smollett resemble the gentle 

dagogue of Kensington. The book might 
ave been forbidden in consequence of the 
common character of the professor; to say 
nothing of other reasons. 

But we must not stop longer with Mr. El- 
eo. Of the school kept in this same 

ouse by the Jesuits, a delightful account has 
been left by Mr. Shiel in the memoir prefixed 
to the volume of his Speeches. Charles the 
Tenth, of France, was one of * the boys.”’ 
Poor Charles the Tenth! himself one of the 
least of children in the greatest of schools — 
adversity ; which he left only to be sent back 
to it and die. 

In the year eighteen hundred and nineteen 
Kensington House was a Catholic boarding 
— ment, kept by a Mr. and Mrs. Salte- 
reill, 

In the chapel (says Bowden, in his Memoirs 


of Mrs. Inchbald) the Archbishop of Jerusalem 
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performed mass regularly during the early part 
of her residence, and the Abb3 Mathias officiated 
when the primate quitted the house. The soci- 
ety was extremely genteel and cheerful, chang- 
ing, however, too frequently for perfect cordial- 
ity and the formation of intimacy. The Schia- 
vonettis, however, seem to be acquaintances ; 
and Mrs. Beloe, and Mr. Skeene from Aberdeen, 
were old friends, who on their arrival met with 
an unlooked-for pleasure ;— the celebrated .ar- 
tists, Mr. and Mrs. Cosway, upon leaving Strat- 
ford Place, were at Kensington Honse from Au- 
gust to October, before they settled upon a house 
in the Edgeware road. 


Here Mrs. Inchbald spent the last two years 
of her life; and here, on the first of August, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-one, she died, 
we fear — how shall we say it of so excellent 
& woman, and in the sixty-eighth year of her 
age? —of tight-lacing! 
* very handsome, was still handsome; was 
growing fat; and had never liked to part with 
her beauty. 

We have dwelt a little on this point as a 
warning —if tight-lacers can take warning. 
We almost fear they would sooner quote Mrs. 
Inchbald as an excuse, than an admonition. 
But at all events, beauties of sixty-eight may 
perhaps consent to be a little startled. 

If this was a weakness in Mrs. Inchbald 
let tight-lacers resemble her in other respects, 
and if their rickety children can forgive them 
the rest of the world may heartilydo so. Mrs. 
Inchbald never had any children to need their 
forgiveness. She was a woman of rare endow- 
ments — an actress, a dramatist, a novelist — 
and possessed of virtue so rare, that she would 
practise painful self-denials in order to afford 
deeds of charity. Her acting was perhaps of 
.the sensible, rather than the artistical sort ; 
and though some of her plays and farces have 
still their seasons of redppearance on the stage, 
she was too much given, as a dramatist, to 
theawrical and sentimental effects — too melo- 
dramatic ; but her novels are admirable, 
ticularly the Simple Story, which has all the 
elements of duration — invention, passion, and 
thorough truth to nature in word and deed. 
To balance these advantages, which she pos- 
sessed over other people, she must needs have 
some faults ; and we take them (besides the 
tight-lacing) to have been those of temper and 
stubbornness. Charles Lamb speaks of her 
somewhere as the ‘ beautiful vixen.” The 
word must surely have been too strong for 
such a woman, who is said to have ssed 
both the respect and affection of all who knew 
her. If our memory does not deceive us, he 
applies it to her upon an occasion when she 
might well have been angry, and when she 
thought herself bound to resort to measures 
of self-defence, physiéal as well as moral. A 
distinguished actor, who was enamored of her 
—and who seems to have been a warmer 
lover off the stage than he was upon it — per- 


But she had been | 84 
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sisted one day in forcing upon her a saluta- 
tion, which appeared so alarming, that she 
seized him by the pigtail and tugged it with 
a vigor so efficacious as forced him to desist in 
trepidation. She related the circumstance 
toa friend ; adding, with a touch of her comic 
humor, which must have been heightened by 
the difficulty of getting out the words (for she 
stammered sometimes) —‘* How lucky that 
he did not w-w-wear a w-w-w-wig.” Mrs. 
Inchbald had lived in several other houses in 
Kensington, which shall be noticed as we 
them ; for the abodes of the authoress of the 
Simple Story make classic ground. 

e have now come to Kensington High 
Street, and shall take our way on the leit- 
hand side of it, continuing todo so through 
the whole town, and noticing the streets and 
uares that turn out of it as we proceed. We 
shall then turn at the end of the town, and 
come back by Holland House, Campden House, 
and Kensington Palace and Gardens. 

On our right hand, over the way, is the 
Palace Gate with its sentinels, and opposite 
this gate, where we are halting, is a sturdy 
good-sized house, a sort of undergrown man- 
sion, singularly so for its style of building, 
and looking as if it must have been the work 
of Vanbrugh ; one of whose edifices will be 
noticed further on. It is just in his * No- 
nonsense”’ style; what his opponents called 
a venom but very sensible and to the pur- 
pose; built for duration. It is only one 
story high, and looks as if it had been made 
for some rich old bachelor who chose to live 
alone, but liked to have everything about him 
strong and safe. 

Such was probably the case ; for it is called 
Colby House after a baronet of that name, 
who lived in the time of George the First, and 
who appears to have been a man of humble 
origin, and a miser. A spectator might im- 
_— that the architect was stopped when 
about to commence a third story, in order to 
save the expense. Dr. King, the Jacobite 
divine, who knew Colby, and who thinks he 
was a commissioner in the Victualling Office, 
says (in his Literary and Political Anecdotes 
of his own Times) that the baronet killed 
himself by rising in the middle of the night, 
when he was in a profuse perspiration (the 
consequence of a medicine taken to that end), 
and going down stairs for the key of the cellar, . 
which he had ante left on a table. 
‘s He was apprehensive that his servants might 
seize the key, and rob him of a bottle of hi 
port-wine.” 

‘¢ This man (adds the doctor) died intestate, 
and left more than two hundred thousand 
pounds in the funds, which were shared among 
five or six day-laborers, who were his nearest. 
relations.”’ 


Who sees pale Mammon pine amidst his store, 
Sees but a backward steward for the poor. 
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The High Street of Kensington, though 
the place is so near London, and contains so 
many new buildings, has a considerable re- 
semblance to that of a country town. This 
is owing to the moderate size of the houses, 
to their general style of building (which is 
that of a century or two ago), and to the 
curious, though not obvious fact, that not one 
of the fronts of them is exactly like another. 
Tt is also neat and clean ; its abutment on a 
palace associates it with something of an air 
of refinement ; and the first object that presents 
itself to the attention, next after the sentinels 
at the palace-gate, is a white and protty 
l at the entrance of the new road leading 
to Bayswater, The lodge, however, is some- 
what toonarrow. ‘The road is called Kensing- 
ton Palace Gardens, and is ually fillin 
with mansions, some of which are in goal 
taste and others in bad, and none of these 
have gardens to speak of ; so that the specta- 
tor does not well see why anybody should live 
there who can afford to live in houses so large. 

Pleasant, however, as the aspect of High 
Street is on first entering it, the eye has 
scarcely caught sight of the lodge just men- 
tioned when it Fg — in — 
shape of some poor Irish e hanging about 
at the corner & the frat tarni a the left 
hand. They look like people from the old broken- 
up establishment of Saint Giles’, and probably 
are so; a considerable influx from the ‘* Rook- 

” in that quarter having augmented the 
os kery”? in this ; for so it has equally been 
called. This Rookery has long been a nui- 
sance in Kensington. In the morning you 
seldom see more of it than this indication at 
the entrance ; but in the evening the inmates 
mingle with the rest of the inhabitants out of 
doors, and the naked feet of the children, and 
the ragged and dissolute looks of men and 
women, present a painful contrast to the gen- 
eral ory a We ar yn however, —_ 
some of these © are very respectable 
of their kind, and that he ‘ativan ine 29 which 
are taking place in other portions of the king- 
dom, in cunsequence of the attention so nobly 
paid of late years to the destitute and un- 
educated, have not been without effect in this 
quarter. The men for the most part are, or 
profess to be, laboring bricklayers, and the 
women, market-garden women. They are 
caloulated, at a rough guess, to amount to a 
thousand ; all crammed, perhaps, into a place 
which ought not to contain above a hundred. 
The reader, from late and painful statements 
on these subjects, knows how they must dwell. 
[he place is not much in sight. You give a 
ae and a guess at it,as you look down 

turning, and so on, ‘There was a 


talk, not long since, of bringing the new 
road, just mentioned, from over the way, and 


it through the spot, so as to sweep 


continuin 
F the infection, as in the case of New 


it clean o 
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Holborn and Saint Giles’; and in all probabil- 
ity the improvement will take place, for one 
jo teow brings another, and Kensington has 
become of late so much handsomer, as well as 
larger, that it will hardly leave this blemish 
on its beauty. But leases must expire ; and 
lettings and sub-lettings for le die 
io” It is not the fault of bay Al os why 
non-resident in Kensington (we mention it to 
his honor), that these lettings and sub-lettings 
are still alive. 

Most of this unhappy multitude are Roman 
Catholics. Their priests tell us of a fine house 
at Loretto, in Italy, which the Virgin Mary 
lived in at Nazareth, and which angels brought 
from that place into the dominions of the 
Pope. They also tell us that miracles never 
cease, at least not in Roman Catholic lands ; 
and that nobody feels for the poor as they do. 
What a pity that they could not join these . 
feelings, these hands, and these miracles, and 
pray a set of new houses into England for the 
poor bricklayers ! 

Continuing our way from this inauspicious 
corner, we come to the turning at Young 
Street, which leads into Kensington Square, 
formerly as important a place in this suburb 
as Grosvenor Square was in the metropolis. 

Kensington Square occupies an area of some 
hundred and fifty feet, and was commenced ia 
the reign of James the Second, and finished 
towards the close of that of William. It is 
now a place of obsolete-looking, though re- 
spectable, houses, such as seem made to be- 
come boarding-schools, which some of them 
are ; and you cannot help thinking it has a 
desolate air, though all the houses are in- 
habited. In the reigns of William, of Anne, 
and the first two Georges, Kensington Square 
was the most fashionable spot in the suburbs ; 
it was filled with frequenters of the court; 
and these are the identical houses which they 
inhabited. Faulkner says, that ‘‘ at one time 
upwards of forty carriages were kept in and 
about the neighborhood”’ ; and that ‘in the 
time of George the Second, the demand for 
lodgings was so great that an ambassador, a 
bishop, and a physician, were known to oc- 
ony apartments in the same house.’’ 

he earliest distinguished name of an 
inhabitant of this spot in the parish-books is 
that of the Duchess of Mazarin, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and ninety-two. 
We know not which house she lived in ; but 
the reader must imagine her, after the good 
French fashion, taking her evening walk in 
the square, the envy of surrounding petticoats, 
accompanied by a set of English and French 
gallants, Villiers, Godolphins, Ruvignys, &c., 
among whom is her daily visitor and constant 
admiring old friend, St. Evremond, with his 
white locks, little skull-cap, and the great wen 
on his forehead. He idolizes her to the very 
tips of her fingers, though she borrowed his 
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money, which he could ill afford, and gambled 
_ iv away besides, which he could not but pray 
her not to do. He also begged her to resist 
the approaches of usquebaugh. 

The duchess was then six-and-forty, an 
Italian, with black hair ; and, according to his 
description of her, still a perfect beauty. Field- 
ing thought her so when she was younger, 
for he likens her portrait to Sophia Western. 

Hortensia Mancini was niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin, at whose death (to use her own 
words, in the Memoirs which she dictated to 
Saint Real) she became ‘ the richest heiress, 
and the unhappiest woman in Christendom ;”’ 
that is to say, she found she had gota jealous, 
mean bigot for her husband, who grudged her 
- @ handsome participation of the money he 
obtained with her ; and, as this was touching 
her on the tenderest point, she ran away from 
. him in pure desperation, to see how she could 
enjoy herself elsewhere, and what funds to pay 
for it she would get out of him, by disclosing 
their quarrels to the world. The duke (his 
name was Meilleraye, but he took the name of 
Mazarin when he married her) was inexorable, 
and not to be scandalized out of his meanness ; 
80 his wife, after divers wanderings which got 
her scandalized in her turn, came into England 
on pretence of visiting her cousin Mary, of 
Este, Duchess of York, but in reality to get a 
pension from Charles the Second. This she 
did, to the amount of four thousand a year; 
every penny of which was a grudged 
her by the lavish king himself, who could not 
afford it, and who is said to have been dis- 
gusted by her falling in love with another man 
the moment she got it. Charles, when in 
exile, had sued for Hortensia’s hand in vain 
from her uncle the Cardinal, who thought the 
royal prospects hopeless, and who was in fear 
of the Protector. Madame de Mazarin, how- 
ever, continued to flourish among the ladies at 
Whitehall during Charles’ reign ; she had half 
her pension confirmed to her by King William ; 
did nothing from first to last but keep company 
and gamble it away ; and six years after her 
residence at Kensington, died so poor, ata 
small house in Chelsea (the last, as you go 
from London, in Paradise Row), that her body 
was detained by her creditors till her husband 
redeemed it. ‘The husbandembalmedit; and, 
surviving her many years, is said (which is 
hardly credible) to have curried it about with 
him all that time, wherever he went, as if 
determined on having the woman with him, 
dead, who would not ‘‘ abide”’ him while she 
was living. 

Madame de Mazarin was praised by Saint 
Evremond for every kind of good quality 
except prudence in money matters, When 
she was a girl, she tells us that she and her 
sisters one day threw upwards of three hun- 
dred louis out of a window, fur the pleasure of 
seeing a parcel of fuotmen scramble and fight 
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for them. They must have been louis d’ors, 
or so many pounds sterling; a sum worth 
two or three times the amount at present. 
She says that the amusement was thought to 
have hastened her uncle’s death. She wad 
afterwards accused, while in a convent, where 
her husband succeeded in ‘‘ stowing’’ her for 
a time, of putting ink into the holy water box 
(to blacken the nuns’ faces), and of frighten- 
ing them out of their sleep at night, by run- 
ning through the dormitory with a parcel of 
little dogs, yelping and howling. She says 
that these stories were either inventions or 
exaggerations ; but we are strongly disposed 
to believe them. 





SHaksPEaRE Pitcrims. — A curious statement 
has just been prepared of the number and na- 
tions of the several visitors to Shakspeare’s House 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. The statement has been 
compiled from the signatures of the parties them- 
selves ; and for the period from the lst of May, 
1851, to the 30th of April, 1852, the total num- 
ber is 2,216 ; — and of these : 

England furnished 1,642; Italy ....... 
Scotland ....  58|Newfoundland. . . 
Ireland. .... 9 | South America 

United States . . 444) Russia . 
East Indies . .. Sweden. .... 
Australia .... Mauritius ... 
Brazils ..... Cape of G. Hope . 
Germany .... Canada 

Channel Islands . 
Hungary .... 


“ee 


Switzerland . . 
California. . . 
France .... 
New Zealand . 


— For a like period, from the 1st of May, 1852, 
to the 80th of April, 1853, the return shows a 
slight increase, the total being 2,821 :— 
England East Indies .... 
Scotland Hungary ..... 
Ireland .... Islafids of 8. Pacific . 
United States. . Russia «cccce 
Australia Canada . 

New Zealand F Silesia 

South America. . 4 





West Indies. . 
Spain. . . sce 


Oe be ee CO et BO CO 


1 
Switzerland... 5 
Cape of G. Hope . 1 
Germany .... 
—Jonathan, it will be seen, considering the 
distance at which he lives from the poet’s house, 
is about as great a Shakspeare-worshipper as 
Jchn Bull himself. — Atheneum. 








Tue ‘Shrewsbury Chronicle’ states that 
while J. Roderick, of Llanidloes, carpenter, was 
returning home from Pantygessel, in the parish 
of Llanwnog, he was attacked by a number of 
polecats, which bit him in several places, an@ 
one crept up his body and bit him severely on 
the shoulder. With difficulty he made his es- 
cape, and upon arriving at Pantygessel he 
aroused the inmates, who set out in chase of the- 
animals, and killed four. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
A TOUCH AT THE TOUCHY. 


T nave heard a great deal in my time, through 
book and pulpit, of offensive people — that is, 
people who, being of a rude or malicious dis- 

ition, frequently give offence to their neigh- 
rs and friends. It strikes me that the 
remarks thrown out upon such persons are in 
@ great measure uncalled for and useless, for 
it so happens that I scarcely ever meet an of- 
fensive person. I believe there was a class 
of such people once, as there once were plesi- 
osauri and anoplotheria ; but if such a class 
are to be found in the present world at all, it 
must be in a grade of society I am little ac- 
quainted with. In my social sphere, the op- 
posite error of an excessive complaisance is 
considerably more conspicuous. 

If writers and preachers, however, were to 
direct a little of their thunder against offence- 
taking people, they would, I apprehend, be 
doing useful service. This is a class which 
has, I suspect, been increasing in numbers 
and sensitiveness, precisely as the offence-giv- 
ing class has been diminishing—a discord 
with its co-relative which is only apparent, 
seeing that the peculiar property of this por- 
tion of the human race is always to be the 
most affected by the least cogent causes. In 
the days when there was a general roughness 


and want of mutual respect, there was I sup- 
pose hardly such a thing as taking offence at 


all. If there was rudeness on the one side, 
there was good-humor or thick-skinnedness on 
the other ; and so sulking and firing-up were 
both of them hardly known. It was only 
when we all became such very nice ladies and 
gentlemen, as scarcely ever to utter a word 
out of joint, or fail in one of the formalities of 
society, that we began to be so much pestered 
with intimations*that great offence had been 
taken at us for something which we had said 
or done, or something which we had failed to 
say or do. 

In the beds of roses on which most of these 
- pass their days, a single crumpled 
eaf is enough to give pain. Bow to them in 
the street with only a little less than your 
usual flexure, fail to go up and converse with 
them in a crowded evening-party, and they go 
home full of resentment at the slight you have 
‘put upon them. Pass them over in the invita- 
tions you give out for a dinner or soirée where 
they would wish to be, and they begin to 
— of you as a heartless person who forgets 
old friends. To be unmoved at one of their 

_Jjokes, to give a wry look at the crying of one 
of their children, to fuil to speak with sufficient 
warmth of their piano-playing, or their last 
novel or poem, is enough to discompose them 
-effectually at the moment, and throw a cloud 
.over their behavior towards you for a long time 
‘to come, if not forever. Much worse is it if 
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they should have heard a report of some half- 
jocular remark you had made upon them, not 
quite respectful in its tendency. Then, 
without affording you any gene of ex- 
planation or apology, they seal a vow of eter- 
nal resentment against you, or, what is quite 
as bad, withdraw into acold abstraction which 
it is vain for you to try to penetrate. 

Confirmed offence-takers are so exceedingly 
di eable as acquaintances, that few care 
— for their society, or feel any great con- 
cern when they give symptoms of ies taken 
umbrage. We pass them over as unfortunates, 
and quickly cease to think of them. It is 
chiefly in circles of relationship they become 
seriously annoying, for then they cannot be so 
reudily dismissed from consideration. The 
mischief they do in such circles by their ex- 
igeant tempers, their reclamations against 
imaginary ill-usage, and their raising little 
cabals and factions against every one who 
fails to please them, is enormous. How often 
do we find that a course of consistent kindness, 
apes in for years by one person in a 
amily circle towards another, will become 
a blank in recollection the moment some triv- 
ial word or look has been taken amiss. It is 
from such causes the greater number of family 
quarrels spring. Bystanders usually affect 
impartiality in such cases, as being totally 
unable to say which party is in the wrong. 
I have no difficulty whatever in the case. 
Only tell me which party first complained of 
an offence, and I will tel you with whom, in 
all “pomp & the mischief originated. 

If you analyze the character of a confirmed 
offence-taker, you will almost always find an 
inordinate self-love at the bottom of it. Such 
persons never get the attentions and consider- 
ations they think their due. They deem all 
around them to be in a conspiracy to use them 
ill, when they themselves are more truly in a 
conspiracy to torment society. The source 
of their infirmity is revealed by a converse 
fact — namely, their extraordinary liability 
to think favorably of all who will pay them 
court, not even excepting the most silly and 
the most worthless. It is equally demon- 
strated by another attendant circumstance — 
that they instinctively shrink from the friend- 
ship of all kinds of honest and manly people. 
In short, offence-takers, in general, are about 
the most contemptible people one meets with, 
as unfortunately they are also not far from 
being the most mischievous. 

With the best feelings towards unfortunate 
and reduced people generally, and also towards 
those who are struggling upwards, but have 
not yet mounted very high, I am painfully 
sensible of there being a difficulty in keepi 
on good terms with them, in consequence o 
their great proneness to taking offence where 
none is meant. It requires a very nice diplo- 





macy to get comfortably along with people 
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who feel their fortunes to be below their merits 
and their pretensions. With easy, well-off 
friends ye can take some little liberty: you 
may call or not as you choose; you may in- 
dulge in jocular chat, partly at their expense, 
sure that they will take it all in good-humor. 
But there can be no such freedom with poor 
friends; there we can have no safety but in 
the rigor of etiquette, under whose deadly 
shade ull social enjoyment fades and perishes. 
Tt is a sad ponte <hr ; but we all daily 
feel how fortune determines our associations 
and our friendships, and it is easy to see that 
this sensitiveness of the inferior towards the 
superior is one grand cause why itisso. One 
wearies of constant explanations for doing 
away with unintentional offence ; we, in time, 
shrink with apprehension from persons whom 
we fear by every trivial word to throw into a 
paroxysm of resentment. The society of our 

rs becomes more convenient, and we at 
ength are content to leave our unfortunate 
old friends to their own reflections. 

There is such a thing, of course, as occa- 
sional offence-taking by worthy people, simply 
under mistaken views of what is due to them, 
or of what has been done towards them. I 
would speak of this with forbearance, as an 
error into which the most amiable humanity 
may fall ; but I must also take leave to warn 
all my friends against it, asa very grievous 
and dangerous one which they may well take 
some pains to avoid. Many a well-meaning 
— must have had occasion to regret that 

e@ once gave way to a feeling of offence, and 


spoke and acted about it in a way that mag- 


nified a trifle into a serious evil. A regret of 
this kind may last a life-time, though the 
original offence was but the feeling of a mo- 
ment, Let such facts put us on our guard 
against everything like undue irritability or 
sensitiveness, or at least against giving way 
to resentment until we have been fall y assured 
that offence’was really meant, and find that 
an opportunity for repentance has been neg- 
lected by the offender. And even then let 
the sense of irritation be restrained within 
the narrowest limits possible. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
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‘* Process” has at last caught the diplo- 
mates by the skirts. The strong hold of 
what the Americans call “‘ Old Fogyism’’ has 
been carried, and henceforth these gentlemen 
of mystery must jog on a little faster with the 
rest of the world. 

His majesty, the present Emperor of the 
French, is entitled to the conception of the 
idea which has produced such results. After 
the battle of the Boulevards and the labor of 
constitution-making (not much labor one 
would think with the quantity of unused ones 
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all the way from the Channel to the Grecian 
Archipelago), he turned his fertile imperial 
brain upon the mysteries of Sartor Resartus, 
and decreed unmentionables. But he has 
been thrown quite in the shade by the Ameri- 
cans, who, as usual, have followed French 
fashions and outdone them. When the Pierce 
administration took the reins, Europe looked 
doubtingly for some demonstration about Cuba 
or Mexico, or the Sandwich Islands, on all 
of which Jonathan keeps as hungry an eye as 
the Indian government does on Burmah. 
A little loud barking about Central America 
was thought to be not unlikely; or possibly 
a growl at Austria, whence no harm could 
come. The new premier, however, was oc- 
cupied with the subject of diplomatic breeches 
(with which New York journals say he was 
before not ensequbetedh, and after three 
months’ labor brought forth the following 
circular : — 


In performing the ceremonies observed upon 
the, occasion of his reception, the representative 
of the United States will conform, as far as is 
consistent with a just sense of his devotion to 
republican institutions, to the customs of the 
country wherein he is to reside, and with the 
rules prescribed for representatives of his rank ; 
but the department would encourage as far as 
practicable, without impairing his usefulness to 
his country, his appearance at court in the 
simple dress of an American citizen. Should 
there be cases where this cannot be done, owing 
to the character of the foreign government, with- 
out detriment to the public interest, the nearest 
approach to it compatible with the due perform- 
ance of his duties, is earnestly recommended. The 
simplicity of our usages and the tone of feeling 
among our people is much more in accordance 
with the example of our first and most distin- 
guished representative at a royal court, than the 
practice which has since prevailed. It is to be 
regretted that there was ever any departure in 
this respect from the example of Dr. Franklin, 
History has recorded and commended this ex- 
ample, so congenial to the spirit of our political 
institutions. The department is desirous of re- 
moving all obstacles toa return to the simple 
and unostentatious course which was deemed so 
proper, and was so much approved in the earliest 
days of the republic. It is our purpose to culti- 
vate the most amicable relations with all coun- 
tries, and this, we believe, can be effectually 
done without requiring our diplomatic agents 
abroad to depart in this respect from what is 
suited to the general sentiments of our fellow- 
citizens at home. All instructions in regard to 
what is called diplomatic uniform, or court dress, 
being withdrawn, each of our representatives in 
other countries will be left to regulate this mat- 
ter according to his own sense of propriety, and 
with a due respect to the views of his govern- 
ment as herein exp’ 


All commendation to Mr. Marcy. If the 
race of Franklins is gone, Franklin’s breeches 
at least shall remain, and we shall probably 
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see the next American minister in the dress 
so graphically described by the New York 
Herald. But what the unfortunate ‘“ gentle- 
men attachés,”’ as they are gregariously called 
in court circulars, are to do is not so clear. 
The gold must come off : — but what shall go 
on! The “ simple dress of an American citi- 
zen’’ is a vague term, —— all the way 
from the effeminacy of Broadway to the 
leathern breeches and buckskin jacket of the 
Rocky Mountains. Be it such as it may, it 
must not be what everybody else wears, lest 
the ‘simplicity’? should be unmarked, and 
the ‘* unostentatious’’ unobserved. 

Seriously speaking, we did not look for such 
a document from a common sense government 
like the American, This confounding of terms 
would not have been surprising in the Re- 
public which proclaimed Fraternity at the 

int of the bayonet; but a man of English 

escent and ordinary common sense knows 
very well that simplicity or ostentation are 
affairs of social life or individual taste, coming 
and going with poverty or wealth. ‘ The 


simplicity of American usages’’ is an absurd- 
ity, when we remember that more money is 
spent in the United States upon Sybaritic 
luxury* and display than anywhere else in 


* The following description of an eating-house 
in Broadway, taken from the New York Journal 
of Commerce, of July 13, 1853, gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the “Simplicity of American usages.’’ 
** Taylor’s International Hotel and Saloon, just 
opened, is deserving of especial notice, as indicat- 
ing the progress of luxury and extravagance in this 
city, as wellas affording a remarkable instance 
of the achievement of individual enterprise. The 
entire expenditure has been not far from 400,000 
dollars, of which 120,000 dollars was for the 
ground, and about 180,000 dollars for the building 
— the remainder being for furniture, decorations, 
&e. The building has a front in Broadway of fifty 
feet, and extends back on Franklin street one 
hundred and fifty feet. It contains altogether two 
hundred rooms. The whole establishment is di- 
vided into two departments, the five upper stories 
being set apart as an hotel, which is to be opened 
in September. The front wall is of brown stone, 
from architectural designs by T. Thomas and Sons. 
The saloon is the great point of attraction, and in 
rendering it what it is a vast sum has been ex- 
pended. It occupies the first floor and basement, 
connected by a grand marble stairway. The orna- 
mental work of the ceiling of the main saloon cost 
alone 10,000 dollars. It is richly overlaid with 
graceful moulded figures and foliage, gold and 
fresco painting. The gold thus used cost 1200 dol- 
lars ; the painting 3000 dollars; the moulding, plas- 
tering, &c., about 5000 dollars. The sides of the sa- 
loon are covered with large mirrors arranged in 
panels, and surrounded with figures and ornamental 
work of rich design, in the Venetian style, repre- 
senting fruit, flowers, human figures, heads of ani- 
mals, &c. The entire expenditure for mirrors in the 
saloon is nearly 10,000 dollars. The ceiling is sup- 
ported by nine highly ornamented columns, and be- 
tween each are pendant drops, all very elegant and 
heavily overlaid with gold. Three massive chan- 
deliers of graceful pattern are supported from the 
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Christendom. Neither republicanism nor an 
form of free government forbids the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, or its expenditure according 
to the taste of the owner; and as long as it is 
easily acquired, and will gain social position, 
it will be used in display for that purpose. 
Still more, if a lavish expenditure will con- 
stitute the American embassy one of the 
coveted places in fashionable life, we may be 
sure that it will be made, if possible, in spite 
of circulars. And, to our way of thinking, 
the minister who spends his thousands for a 
splendid establishment is a truer representa- 
tive of the national mind than the one trying 
to live on the modicum allowed by a penurious 
government. ‘The secretary isa brave man to 
undertake to stay the progress of his country- 
men towards luxury, and more especially to- 
wards doing as all the rest of the world does ; 
but we doubt whether he will succeed in 
bringing back the gentlemen under his charge 
to the simplicity of good old Dr. Franklin, 
who used to breakfast with ladies in their 
boudoirs at one, and make love to duchesses 
after late dinners. 


ceiling, and brackets on the side walls contain near 
one hundred additional burners. The floor is a tes- 
selated pavement of black and white Italian marble 

Along the sides are large semicircular plush sofas, 
built high up against the wall, and set in the 
recess are oval marble-top tables, the frames being 
of iron, with gilt decorations on a white ground. 
The dividing point in the sofas is formed of zine, 
representing a nondescript creature with a curved 
beak, claws, and flaming eyes. Other tables are 
arranged in the centre of the floor, with movable 
chairs. The back ground is filled with two conser- 
vatories lined with mirrors, each containing a crys- 
tal glass fountain ingeniously constructed. Ar- 
ranged in appropriate places are curious objects. 
One is a clock that runs a year; another is a dial 
connected with the roof by a perpendicular shafting, 
and indicating the state ofthe wind. The third ob- 
ject is a calendar clock, a new invention, made to 
run four years, and designating the month, the day 
of the month, and the day of the week. Beneath 
these are two beautiful statues in composition, sym- 
bolizing art and nature. Passing from the main 
saloon to the one below, the descent is made by a 
staircase of solid marble, dividing to the right and 
left ; the cost of this stairway was 3000 dollars. 
But now the attention is arrested by a still more 
striking object —a fountain of glass rising from 
the lower saloon twenty-one feet in height, with 
jets of water and gold fish playing in each basin. 
The fountain consists of forty-four pieces. One 
of the glass basins weighs fifty-two pounds, and is 
believed to be the largest ever made. Beneath 
this basin are six dolphins, supplying as many 
shells with water. The lower saloon is arranged 
in keeping with that above, presenting much that 
is elegant and costly,” &c. The description con- 
tinues in the same style, but we have given enough 
to show that luxury is not unknown in the New 
World. The truth is, the Americans are rich, and 
like rich people everywhere, they use their money 
to buy comfortable luxuries, and frequently to 
make a little display. The same process of minis- 
tering to the sense of sight has created art in 
every country, and will very soon do it there. 
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We sometimes hear the diplomatic system 
of the United States praised in this country, 
and pointed out for imitation by penny-wise 
politicians. But it certainly has very great 
radical defects, which have hitherto impaired 
its efficiency, and which must, before long, 
compel an entire reorganization. A career 
has in impossible, as there has been no dis- 
tinct diplomatic service. All appointments, 
from highest to lowest, have been given as 

artisan rewards. America has hitherto had 
ittle todo with Euro politics, and, conse- 
quently, not much evil has resulted from this 
beyond the general isolation of her envoys. 
But now that she is ambitious of playing a 
more importunt réle, she will feel the need of 
a trained corps, whose members have resided 
in turn in the capitals of the world, and are 
personally acquainted with the various public 
men, countries and languages. She will rec- 
ognize the necessity, too, of paying her rep- 
resentatives so that they may be representa- 
tives in fact as well as in name of a wealthy 
and powerful nation, and may exercise the 
political influence which results from social 
station. Republicanism is not necessarily pov- 
erty ; and Democracy even does not disdain 
to use means for its ends. Then secretaries 
of state will pay less attention to what covers 
the lower, and more to what lines the upper, 
man ; and Democratic Talleyrands and Ester- 
hazys will advance, by the legitimate means 
ef money and brains, the interests and influ- 
ence of the great Republic. 
A pleasant and readable little book,* by 
Mr. Trescott, late vageray | of the Legation 
of the United States at this court (whose 
resignation was much regretted by a large 
circle of friends in London), has called atten- 
tion to the early diplomatic history of Ameri- 
ca. The work professes to be no more than a 
study ; but it is filled with proofs of an acute 
analytical mind, embued with all the elements 
for just historical criticism. As Mr. Trescott 
has put off the trammels of official life, we 
hope he will continue his labors in the field 
he has occupied so honorably. The American 
mind is at present turned towards historical 
research, Sparks and Bancroft have distin- 
guished themselves in the elucidation of phil- 
osophical American history, and Prescott has 
enriched the language by his beautiful pic- 
tures of Spanish conquest. It is no small 
honor to have achieved success in such com- 


Pith Mr. Trescott’s book at one end and 
Mr. Marcy's circular at the other, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that American diplomacy 
has been half a failure — that the system of 
appointing partisan friends has not unfrequent- 


* The Diplomacy of the Revolution: an His- 
torical Study. By William Henry Trescott. New 
York. AppletonandCo. 1852. 
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ly placed incompetent, and sometimes worse, 
men in office —that when it has furnished 
competent men it has often created jealousies 
which have gone far to destroy the legitimate 
influence of the minister, and to render his 
mission useless ; and that when it has, by 
chanee, filled an important post with an able 
man, untrammelled by rivalry, it has left him” 
in office only just long enough to begin to be 
useful. It is not impossible that fival candi- 
dates for the presidency may have held the 
relative situations of foreign secretary and 
envoy, and may, without discredit to their 
patriotism, have clogged the movements of 
each other. Still more likely is it in such a 
case that while the minister, on the one hand, 
may have desired to arrogate to himself a 
larger share of discretion than the just rules 
of responsibility dictate, the secretary, on the 
other, has aimed to make him an electric 
wire, mechanically to 0 messages from one 
cabinet to the other. The meagreness of the 
salaries also has excluded men without private 
fortunes from some of the more important 
posts; as gentlemen do not like to a 
-positions where they must receive hospitali- 
ties which they cannot return in the same 
spirit and measure. Although a mission 
shvend may be a very pleasant variety in life 
to a gentleman of cultivation and fortune, it 
is hardly just to a nation to make it the half- 
id reward for party services; nor to the 
older of it to leave him an automaton. 
Failure is a strong word to use of a history 
of seventy odd years, covering a growth from 
three milions of people to twenty-five, from 
thirteen states to one-and-thirty, from the 
Mississippi to the Rio Grande and the Pacific. 
But this growth has been the result of a provi- 
dential combination of circumstances, called 
in the slang of the day, ** manifest destiny,”’ 
which man could not nor can prevent. As 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes drove 
forth the Protestant artisans of France to en- 
rich other lands, so the too grievous weight 
of capital and plethora in Europe bas sent its 
surplus labor to the new world to create capi- 
tal, and, in the end plethora there. The 
problem in the old world has been to find em- 
ployment for labor and investments for capi- 
tal. The problem in the new still is to find 
hands to do the work, and money to pay them 
with. As long as this difference continues, 
labor will cross the Atlantic, and the states 
will grow, be the form of government what it 
may. Diplomacy has neither accelerated nor 
impeded their growth except so far as, by 
peaceful treaties, if has made the laborer 
‘sure of his reward. In many of the impor- 
tant negotiations to which the United States 
have been a party, the result has either been 
retarded by the jealousies of rival politicians 





or brought about by adventitious circumstances. 
Mr. Trescott bears testimony to the injurious 
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effect of the disagreement between Franklin 
and Lee in the negotiation of the first treaties 
with France. If such men as these could not 
avoid jealousies, it is fair to conclude that, 
while ambition sways politicians (which ma 
it ever do), they must regard the effect of their 
acts upon their future career, and keep a good 
eye also upon those of their neighbors and 
rivals. 

Since the treaties of 1778, many eminent 
men have acted as diplomatic agents of the 
United States in Europe; Dr. Franklin; Jay, 
the jurist and friend of Washington ; Jeffer- 
son, the apostle of democracy, who seems not 
to have been much au courant with things at 
the court to which he was accredited ; Gal- 
latin, the philologist ; the elder and younger 
Adams, each in turn president, and each 
in turn also quarrelling with his friends 
and ruining his party; Clay, who said he 
would rather be right than be president ; 
Washington Irving; Wheaton; Cass, the 
British-lion hater; Everett ; Bancroft; Law- 
rence ; and others, who have had more or less 
social standing in the courts to which they 
have been accredited. But they have gen- 
erally been known among smaller circles as 
a, well-informed men, rather than 
felt politically as the representatives of a 

eat nation. The foreign secretary has 
judiciously selected Dr. Franklin as the model 
whose excellence the new appointees, like 
little boys at school, are to copy — beginning 
with the breeches. 

The doctor is a capital model. He wasa 
venerable-looking man; which is a good be- 
ginning, us first impressions go a long way in 
this suspecting world ; it enabled him also to 
visit his female friends, and fathom court 
secrets without the imputation of intrigues. 
He was a philosopher, which was especially 
fortunate in his case, as philosophy happened 
to be the rage in Paris. He was a man of 
wit, a dangerous quality in bad hands, but 
serving one well anywhere (and especially at 
Paris) when united to an amiable temper and 

eneruus heart, both of which he had. 

e wus a@ liberal man on all subjects (too 
much so on some) ; and liberalism, as well as 

hilosopby, was the fashion at the Court of 

wis XVI. Le had done much for his race, 
which, with reflecting men, even in those days, 
was accounted no slight merit. He was a 
consistent patriot; but at the same time re- 
posed a generous, and, as events proved, a 
not unworthy trust in those to whom he was 
accredited. He was industrious even beyond 
the demands of advancing science — of fashion 
— of diplomatic labor — of private correspond- 
ence —and of a sinking treasury, of which 
he was to the last, without dishonor, finan- 
cier, treasurer, and cashier. He was an 
honest man in his own dealings, but under- 
stood the tricks of others. He was a man of 
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the world, and, of course, a man of society ; 
charming every circle to which he was intro- 
duced by the brilliancy and variety of his con- 
versation, and the fund and fertility, so w 
speak, of his information. His manners and 
bearing were ‘simple’? and ‘ unostenta- 
tious,”’ as. indeed, are those of every gentle- 
man, even though he may not possess Frank- 
lin’s range of knowledge and experience of 
life. And he bore himself ever as remember- 
ing, and at the same time forgetting, that he 
was one of the most illustrious of the founders 
of a new empire, and one of the most distin- 
guished lights ofscience. If his qualifications 
mony’ such as few, if hoy , of his ee 
can hope to acquire, the duties imposed upon 
him, ma" the difficulties he mance oY _ 
arduous in proportion to them. The son of a 
tallow-chandler — apprenticed to a printer 
—a fugitive from his master — editor, com- 
positor, printer, and publisher ofa newspaper, 
he rose steadily to the rank of the first Ameri- 
can savant, and as a patriot, stood second 
only to Washington. ‘Transferred from his 
native land to Europe, he became the com- 
panion and friend of men illustrious in rank. 
science, and letters, in this metropolis, and 
left behind him here a monument to his be- 
nevolence and practical sagacity in the Royal 
Literary Fund. From hence he carried his 
ripe experience and knowledge of the world 
to France, and applied them with patriotic 
zeal to the difficult task of establishing the 
nationality of his country at the Court of 
Versailles. With a just apppeciation of his 
new associates, he made himself known at 
once in the salons of the Faubourg, which his 
great reputation opened to him, became as in- 
timate in political circles as state policy 
would permit, and maintained himself there, 
a favorite with both sexes, by a display of 
conversational powers beyond even French ezi- 
geance. And then, having placed himself in 
a position to be accurately informed of every 
new move, he adroitly urged the American 
alliance upon the government, on the ground 
that it would add to the glory of France to 
undertake the cause of the oppressed. When 
honest, acute, hot-hearted, puritanical, patri- 
otic John Adams, who understood logic better 
than he did men, came to be joined with him 
in the negotiations for the treaty of peace, he 
could not comprehend the ‘ simple’’ doctor, 
and nearly spoiled everything by talking of 
the great gain to French inderests by the pro- 
posed treaty. Franklin appreciated the 
nation better. He says, in one of his de- 
spatches : — 


This is really a generous nation, fond of glory, 
and particularly that of protecting the oppressed. 
Trade is not the admiration of their noblesse, 
who always govern here. Telling them that 
their commerce will be advantaged by our suc- 
cess, and that it is their interest to help us, 
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seems at much as to say, help us, and we shall 
not be obliged to you.. Such indiscreet and im- 
roper language has been sometimes held here 


y some of our people, and produced no good 
effects. 


By such means, and aided by the victories 
at Saratoga and Yorktown, he succeeded, with 
his colleagues, in negotiating the treaties of 
alliance and of peace, and returned to his 
country with an affluence of glory such as 
rarely falls to the lot of man. Learned, wary, 
acute, penetrating, simple in demeanor — 
understanding the use of means — honest, pa- 
triotic, sensible, and knowing where to trust 
as well us to distrust, he is certainly a good 
model for new-fledged diplomatists to study. 
If Mr. Marcy succeeds in bringing his regi- 
ment up to this standard, weshall advise that 
he be sent for to manage the Foreign Office. 

We have alluded to the want of a cordial 
understanding between Franklin and some of 
his colleagues. The disagreement between 
him and Lee is well known to have amounted 
to an open quarrel. But we apprehend that 
his relations with John Adams are not quite 
as well understood. It has been our good 
fortune lately to be permitted to examine a 
valuable collection of original manuscripts 
and letters of Franklin; of which some are 

ublished in Mr. Sparks’ collection, but many 

ave never yet been printed. These manu- 
scripts are of great importance, and shed a 
new light on the history of the times. It is 
— that we may hereafter, if permitted, 

raw more largely upon them, For the 
present we content ourselves with one or 
two extracts, exhibiting the unfortunate 
truth, that when diplomatic services are en- 
trusted to politicians who have interests of 
their own at stake elsewhere, there is danger 
that rivalry may swell into discord, to the 
detriment of the public interests, 

Among the letters from Franklin, published 
in Mr. Sparks’ collection, is one to Mr. Car- 
michael, Secretary of the United States’ Lega- 
tion in Spain, dated at Passy the 12th 
of April, 1781, in which occurs the following 
sentence : — 


I thank you much for your friendly hints of 
the operations of my enemies, and of the means I 
might use to defeat them. Having in view at 
present no other point to gain but that of rest, I 
do not take their malice so much amiss, asit may 
farther my project, and perhaps be some advan- 


tage to you. ——and are open, and so 
far honorable enemies ; the ——, if enemies, are 
more covered. I never did any of them the least 
injury, and can conceive no other source of 
their malice but envy. [The italics are ours]. 
To be sure the excessive respect shown me here 
by all ranks of people, and the little notice taken 
of them are a mortifying circumstance ; but it 
was what I could neither prevent nor remedy. 
Those who feel pain at seeing others enjoy pleas- 
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ure, and are unhappy, must mect daily 
with so many causes of torment, that I conceive 
them to be already in a state of damnation ; and, 
on that account, I ought to drop all resentment 
with regard to these two gentlemen. But I 
cannot help being concerned at the mischief 
their ill-tempers will be continually doing in 
our public affairs, whenever they have any con- 
cern in them. 


It appears by reference to the original 
manuscript in Franklin’s hand, which lies 
before us as we write, that the blanks in this 
extract should be filled by the names of Lee, 
Izard, and Adamses, respectively, which were 
erased (for no good reason, in our judgment) 
by Temple Franklin, the original editor. Mr. 
Sparks, not having the manuscript, was 
obliged to print from Temple Franklin, and of 
course could not supply the deficiency. The 
commentary which follows evidently applies 
to Lee and Izard alone. Yet it is due to John 
Adams to say, that his pure patriotism was 
untainted by selfishness or malice. He was 
the last man in the world to be associated with 
Franklin. His d puritanism, even to the 
close of his long life, never learned that plia- 
bility and firmness may be joined in the same 
nature without detriment to principle. He 
always wanted to drive public opinion instead 
of leading it ; and, ruining the party which 
followed him, he spent the last five-and twenty 
years of his life in retirement apart from station 
or influence on the policy of the country which 
his genius had done so much to create. 

An unpublished letter, from Franklin to 
Vergennes, exhibits still more glaringly the 
false position in which Adams contrived to 
place himself, his colleague, and his constitu- 
ents at home with the French court, and the 
dexterity with which the Doctor extricated 
himself and the Congress. We print it entire. 


Passy, August 3, 1780. 

Str — It was, indeed, with very great pleas- 
ure that I received the letter your exvellency did 
me the honor of writing to me, communicating 
that of the President of Congress, and the reso- 
lutions of that body relative to the succors then 
expected ; for the sentiments therein expressed 
are so different from the language held by Mr. 
Adams in his late letters to your excellency, as 
to make it clear that it was from his particular 
indiscretion alone, and not from any instructions 
received by him, that he has given such just 
cause of displeasure, and that it is impossible his 
conduct therein should be approved by his con- 
stituents. 

I am glad he has not admitted me to any par- 
ticipation of those writings, and that he has 
taken the resolution he expresses of not commu- 
nicating with me, or making use of my interven- 
tion in his future correspondence ; a resolution 
that I believe he will keep, as he has never yet 
communicated to me more of his business in 
Europe than I have seen in newspapers. I live 
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upon terms of civility with him, not of intimacy. 
I shall, as you desire, lay before Congress the 
whole correspondence which you have sent me 
for that purpose. 

With the greatest and most sincere respect, I 
am, sir, yours, &c., &. 


B. FRANKLIN. 


An allusion has already been made to 
Franklin’s labors in Europe in behalf of the 
treasury of the Federation (a branch of duty 
from which his successors will be relieved). 
These manuscripts give a high idea of the 
difficulties in which he was frequently placed, 


and of his skill in relieving himself, Congress | P 


drew upon him, his colleagues drew u im, 
and in Fact everybody's hand was in blopesbet. 
Yet he contrived to keep his credit untainted ; 
not, however, without ocasionally striking a 
hard blow for it. Among other loans, was 
one made in Holland in 1781, with which 
Colonel Laurens and a Mr. Jackson were also 
concerned, Jackson, it seems, a young man, 
wanted to carry the money to America, pro- 
bably for the sake of the eclat at home — 
(still the same eye to interests there). A 
tion of the correspondence which ensued is 
age ay oy ‘Temple Franklin and Mr. Sparks. 

ut the following, by far the raciest of the 
whole, is not in those collections. The Doctor 
could hit a hard blow when he chose. 


Passy, July 10, 1781. 


Sir — Last night I received your fourth letter 
on the same subject. 

You are anxious to carry the money with you, 
because it will rednimate the credit of America. 

My situation, and long acquaintance with af- 
fairs relating to the public credit, enable me, I 
think, to judge better than you can do, who are 
a novice in them, what employment of it will 
most conduce to that end; and I imagine the 
retaining it to pay the Congress drafts has infi- 
nitely the advantage. 

You repeat that the ship is detained by my 
refusal. You forget your having written to me 
expressly that she waited for my convoy. 

ou remind me of the great expense the de- 
tention of the ship occasions. Who has given 
orders to stop her? It was not me. I had no 
authority to do it. Have you? And do you 
imagine, if you have taken such authority upon 
you, that the Congress ought to bear the expense 
occasioned by your imprudence? and that the 
blame of detaining the necessary stores the ship 
contains will be excused by your fond desire of 
carrying the money? 

The noise you have rashly made about this 
matter, contrary to the advice of Mr. Adams, 
which you asked and received, and which was to 
comply with my requisition, has already done 

t mischief to our credit in Holland. Messrs. 
izeaux have declared they will advance to him 
no more money on his bills upon me to assist in 
paying the Congress drafts on him. Your com- 
modore, too, complains, in a letter I have seen, 
that he finds it difficult to get money for my 





acceptances of your drafts in order to clear his 
ship, though before this proceeding of yours bills 
on me were, as Mr. Adams assures me, in as 
good credit on the Exchange of Amsterdam as 
those of any banker in Europe. 

I suppose the difficulty mentioned by the com- 
modore is the true reason of the ship’s stay, if in 
fact the convoy is gone without her. Credit isa 
delicate thing, capable of being blasted with a 
breath. The public talk you have occasioned 
about my stopping the money, and the conjec- 
tures of the reasons or necessity of doing it, have 
created doubts and suspicions of most pernicious 
consequences. It isa matter that should have 

in silence. 

You repeat, as a reason for your conduct, that 
the money was obtained by the great exertions 
of Colonel Laurens. Who obtained the grant is 
&@ matter of no importance, though the use I 
propose to make of it is of the greatest. But the 
fact is not as you state it. I obtained it before 
he came. And if he were here I am sure I could 
convince him of the necessity of leaving it, es- 
pecially after I should have informed him that 
you had made in Holland the enormous purchase 
of 40,000/. sterling’s worth of goods over and 
above the 10,000/. worth, which I had agreed 
should be purchased by him on my credit ; and 
that you had induced me to engage for the pay- 
ment of your purchase by showing me a paper 
said to contain his order for making it, which I 
then took to be his handwriting, though I after- 
wards found it to be yours, and not signed by 
him. It would be additional reason with him, 
when I should remind him that he himself, to 
induce me to come into the proposal of Com- 
modore Guillon and the rest of the Holland 
transaction, to which I was averse, assured me 
he had mentioned it to the minister, and that it 
was approved of ; that on the contrary I find 
the minister remembers nothing of it, very much 
dislikes it, and absolutely refuses to furnish any 
money to discharge that account. 

You finish your letter by telling me that ‘* the 
daily enhancement of expense to the United 
States from these difficulties is worthy the atten- 
tion of those whose duty it is to economize the 
public money, and to whom the common weal is 
entrusted without deranging the special depart- 
ment of another.’ The ship’s lying there with 
500 or 600 men on board is undoubtedly a great 
daily expense, but it is you that occasion it ; and 
the superior airs you give yourself, young gen- 
tleman, of reproof to me, and reminding me of 
my duty, do not become you, whose special de- 
partment and employ in public affairs, of which 
you are so vain, is but of yesterday, and would 
never have existed but by my concurrence, and 
would have ended in disgrace if I had not sup- 
ported your enormous purchases by accepting 
your drafts. The charging me with want of 
economy is particularly improper in you when 
the only instance you know of it is my having 
indiscreetly complied with your demand in ad- 
vancing you 120 louis for the expenses of your 
journeys to Paris, and when the only instance I 
know of your economizing money is your send- 
ing me three expresses one after another on the 
same day all the way from Holland to Paris, 
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each with a letter saying the same thing to the 
same purpose. 

This dispute is as useless as it is unpleasant. 
It can only create ill blood. Pray let us end it. 
I have the honor to be, &c., &c. 

Bens. FRANKLIN. 


It is due to Jackson to say that he sub- 
sequently acquiesced in the wisdom of Frank- 
lin’s views, and wrote him to that effect. Mr. 
Marcy’s diplomates probably will not be called 
upon to muke the same exertions for the Na- 
tional Treasury. If they should be, however, 
and be obliged also to fight for the money after 
they get it, they may learn from their model 
how to strike scientifically. 

Injustice would be done to the American 
government if we were to close without notic- 
ing the Consular Circular issued at the same 
time with the Diplomatic. In the midst of a 

deal of nonsense of the same sort about 
ress, and about the name by which the 
dignitary’s office shall be known — (that it 
shall not be called chancellerie, when the 
commercial convention with France, negotiated 
by this very Dr. Franklin, provides that it 
shall be a chancellerie) —in the midst of all 
this — stuff, shall we call it?—there is an 
important direction, that consuls shall collect 
and transmit to Washington all knowledge 
which in their judgment may be useful to their 
countrymen, in order that the government 


may print and distribute it annually at the 
public cost. 
If well done, a ips 7 eager made up in this 


way, from all parts of the globe, cannot fail 
to be of great value; and we hope that the 
new administration, in its cnnalas appoint- 
ments, has had regard to the capacity of the 
appointee to perform this service to knowledge. 
The efforts of the American government al- 
ready in this way have been highly creditable. 
Its exploring expeditions have traced the 
coasts of a new continent in the Southern 
hemisphere ; and in the Northern it has gone 
side by side with British courage and enter- 
prise — while the results of both have been 
distributed at the national expense. Its corps 
of engineers, under Fremont, Emory, Stans- 
bury, and other captains, has with incredible 
—— and at the me at —_ 
arge additions to geo ical knowledge. 
Te eteration of Sued ta gone far root 
discovering the laws which govern the cur- 
rents of air, and has succeeded in materially 
shortening the long voy through the 
Pacific and Southern Atlantic ; and his labors 
are given freely to the world by an appreciat- 
ing government. The gift of Smi » an 
Englishman, in energetic hands, is making 
large contributions to knowledge. Owen, 
Foster, and Whitney, and other geologists, 
make elaborate reports upon the geology of a 
country which, within the memory of children, 
was inhabited only by the Indian. Through 
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the agency of the Patent-oflice, two bulky 
volumes, sent without expense to every part 
of the country, each year, give an account of 
the discoveries in agriculture and the inven- 
tions in mechanism during the precedin 
twelve months. The combined engineers of 
the army and navy are engaged upon a survey 
of the coasts, both of the Atlantic and Pacific ; 
and their accurate and beautiful charts are 
furnished to navigators at about the cost of 
the paper and print. To this the government 
now pro to add the annual collection of 
information furnished by the various consuls. 
How valuable such a document may be made, 
if properly compiled, it is needless to say. 
Let it be done in such a way as to be worthy 
the enterprising and enlightened nation 
which is about to undertake it. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE TENTS OF THE TUSKI.* 


‘¢ Wuo are the Tuski?’’ we hear some kind 
reader inquiring. ‘‘ People who dwell in the 
country whence Captain (now Admiral) 
Beechey brought home the tusks of antedilu- 
vian mammoths and elephants of colossal di- 
mensions!”’ ‘* No, the Tuski are the Tchut- 
ski of the maps, a Mongolian brotherhood, who 
dwell at that extreme point of Asia which is 
separated from the American continent by 
Bebring’s Straits.” ‘And what are the 
tents!’’ “ Ay, there is the curiosity of the 
thing. Positively and indisputably — if kept 
clean — the most commodivus tents in the 
world—tents of translucent walrus sking 
—stretched on gigantic whalebones, and 
heated by moss dipped in oil, that gives off 
the most pleasant and fairy-like light imagin- 
able, and transforms an Arctic domicile into 
a palm-house at Kew !” 

It was on the first going out of the Plover 
—a gallant little vessel, to whose doings in 
the Arctic Seas we have frequently had occa- 
sion to refer —in 1848, that a combination 
of untoward circumstances drove the vessel 
and forced it to winter on a coast and among 
a people rarely visited. Cook was the first 
who touched on this shore, and Behring fol- 
lowed him, but neither went beyond Tchutskoi 
or Tuski Noss ; Billings, Novikof, and one or 
two other Russian navigators, have left an 
occasional notice of the Tuski themselves. 
Wrangell and his expedition only saw them at 
the fair of Ostronowie, but that was sufficient 
to create an intense desire for further ac- 
quaintance, which was not destined to be grat- 


* Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski, 
with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in 
Search of Sir John Franklin as far as the Macken- 
zie River and Cape Bathurst. By Lieut. W. H 
Hooper, R.N. With a Map and Illustrations 
John Murray. 
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ified. Lieutenant Hooper's work fills up then 
what has hitherto been a desideratum in the 
history of the human race. He had no lan- 
guage—at least till he made himself ac- 
uainted with a few words with which to ad- 
ress them or obtain information; most had 
to be done with signs ; but still the results 
are as satisfactory as they are curious. A 
very brief acquaintanceship at the outset satis- 
fied our author as to the general honesty of 
the people, and that there existed among 
them even a sense of honor : — 


I made an essay this night upon the honesty 
of our friends ; a fine young man, named Ahmo- 
leen, belonging to a family which pleased me 
more than any of the rest, sold me his outer-coat 
of reindeer-skin ; but fearful that he would feel 
the loss of his garment during the night, I re- 
stored it to him, making signs that it was to be 
restored on the morrow. Busy next day with 
my duties [ did not heed the approaching de- 
parture of my favorites, and am delighted to 
record that my friend, as I am proud, from 
after experience, to call him, sought me out and 
delivered up the borrowed dress with many 
signs of acknowledgment for the favor. This 
fixed him in my esteem, nor had I ever after- 
wards cause to alter my opinion of his probity. 


When a first visit was made to the native 
habitations the visitors were received with 


joyful hospitality, being at the same time, 


although in November, nearly roasted, as 
with the Tuski the increase of heat is the in- 
crease of honor. In return, the Tuski visited 
the Plover, then housed in for the winter, 
and became quite domesticated; they were 
allowed to visit the mess-room, and go from 
cabin to cabin, and to eat and drink with 
the officers and men. They behaved upon 
these occasions with uniform “nature, 
and evinced an almost invariably obliging 
disposition. 

The dress of the Tuski is, with the wealth- 
ier sort, composed almost entirely of deer, 
fawn, and dogskin, beautifully dressed by the 
women with the hair on; the poorer people 
often substitute shoes and breeches of sealskin. 
Their country is desolate in the extreme. 
Ranges of hills, chiefly of volcanic origin, 
cross and recross each other with little variety 
ofappearance ; a few stunted twigs of androm- 
eda, and mosses and lichens, are almost the 
whole flora. The Tuski, it is almost needless 
to say, live chiefly by fishing, and they travel 
in sledges drawn by dogs of different breeds 
and by reindeer. And now for one of the first 
visits paid by our author to the natives : — 


We started from the ship on a splendid morn- 
ing, with a temperature of 20 deg. below zero, 
nearly calm. I had the honor of conducting the 
really pretty wife of Mahkatzan, who seated her- 
self astride behind me on the sledge! while my 
companion was placed with our worthy host. I 
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was of course desirous of acquitting: myself cred- 
itably as a Jehu ; but the first essuy in dog-driy- 
ing will scarcely be a successful one. Reins 
there are none; the animals are to be guided 
almost entirely by the whip, particularly with 
strangers, their masters alone having power by 
the voice ; and herein great management and 
watchfulness are necessary, and an unpractised 
hand will be quite unable to run the dogs off a 
beaten track, or prevent their returning to their 
homes. Fortunately for my escape from total 
discomfiture, Mahkatzan led the way, and our 
canine steeds were going homeward, so we dashed 
along without any more than an occasional 
overturn, my fair companion holding me in a 
vigorous grasp in any such case of danger ; con- 
sequently a double effort of clinging to our sledge 
was of course necessary on my part. After a 
rapid drive of four hours, during which my com- 
panion had his face slightly frost-nipped, we 
arrived at Kaygwan, where our conductor re- 
sided, and were scarcely permitted to look round, 
so eager was he to press upon us the hospitable 
shelter of his roof. Kaygwan is a very small 
place ; I cannot even call ita hamlet, since it 
consists only, if my memory serve me right, of 
five huts, of which that of our entertainer, though 
greatly larger than the others, was not of extra- 
ordinary dimensions, 


And then for the tents, or huts : — 


As the huts of the Tuski are all of similar 
form and materials, and differ only in size, clean- 
liness, and convenience, I shall here describe 
them generally, noting peculiarities in their 
proper places. Around, and resting upon one 
or two props, are ranged at equal distances ribs 
of the whale, their number and the area of the 
hut or tent, which is mostly circular or oblong 
spheroidal in shape, depending upon the dimen- 
sions. Over these, tightly stretched and neatly 
sewn, is drawn a covering of walrus skin, so 
beautifully cured and prepared as to retain its 
elasticity, and to be semilucent. Some of these 
skins are of an enormous size ; I saw one in the 
roof of Metra’s tent at Wootair, which could not 
have contained less than between seventy and 
eighty square feet, and the whole clear as 
parchment. So much light being admitted by 
the roof, no windows are necessary ; an aperture 
on the most sheltered side serves as a door, over 
which, when not in use, a screen of walrus skin 
is drawn ; snow is heaped to the height of about 
eighteen inches round the tent, to keep wind or 
drift from penetrating beneath, and the outer 
shellis complete, with the addition of cords of 
hide sometimes passed over and across the roof 
to secure the skin. 

The yaranga (plural of yarang), as these huts 
are called, are constructed of a rounded form, to 
prevent snowdrift from collecting at the gables, 
and to oppose few points to the fierce winds 
which sweep remorselessly over these treeless 
regions ; the same rule is not observed with 
regard to the interior, As the yaranga vary so 
much in size, some being only ten or a dozen 
feet in diameter, while the largest measure from 
thirty to forty, the internal arrangements also 
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differ much. In the smaller, a single apartment 
— frequently scarce large enough for two per- 
sons — runs across the hut opposite to the door, 
while in the habitations of chiefs, who have 
generally three or four generations living under 
their roofs, the sleeping places extend in a front 
and two sides nearly round the walls of the 
dwelling. These extraordinary chambers are 
formed by posts let into the soil at a distance 
from each other, and from six to eight feet from 
the exterior walls, on which, at heights varying 
from three to five feet, a roof of skins and laths 
is supported ; thick layers of dried grass are 
placed over all to exclude the cold ; deerskins 
dressed with the hair on, and closely sewn to- 
gether, hang from the edge of this roof on the 
inside, and can be drawn aside or closed at will ; 
when shut they entirely exclude the external 
air. On the ground are stretched more well- 
cured walrus’ skins, over which, when repose is 
taken, those of the reindeer and Siberian sheep, 
beautifully prepared, are laid; above, close 
under the roof, against the side of the hut, small 
lattice shelves are slung, on which moccasins, fur 
socks, and the dried grass, which the more pru- 
dent place in the soles of their boots to absorb 
moisture, are put to dry. A species of dish, 
oval and shallow, manufactured, as [ understood, 
by themselves, of a plastic material and after- 
wards hardened, but from its appearance pos- 
sibly cut out of stone, serves as a lamp ; against 
a ridge, running along the middle, and nearly 
an inch high, fibres of weet-o-weet, or moss, are 
neatly arranged, only their points showing above 
the stone edge ; the dish is filled with train oil, 
often hard frozen, and a light of peculiar beauty 
produced, giving enormous heat, without, when 
well trimmed, either smoke or smell, and cer- 
tainly one of the softest lights I ever saw, not 
the slightest glare distressing the eyes ; around 
. the outer wall are ranged any trifling articles of 
ornament which may be possessed. Wooden 
vessels scooped from drift-wood are placed in 
the corners; they contain ice and snow, of 
which the Tuski consume vast quantities ; in- 
deed, snow-munching appears to occupy the prin- 
cipal part of their time between the important 
periods of food and repose. The area of the ya- 
rang not occupied by the salons is used quite as 
an antechamber or hall of entrance ; here food 
is deposited previous to preparation for cooking, 
much of which is also done here over larger lamps 
than those inside. Here are unloaded sledges, 
‘and the porters of ice and snow ; the former be- 
ing afterwards placed on the roof of the sleeping 
apartment. Here too the dogs feed and sleep, 
the faithful creatures ever seeking to lie close to 
‘their masters at the edge of the inner rooms, 
and even thrusting their noses into the heated 
atmosphere. 


The atmosphere was, indeed, to the feelings 
of our countrymen, overheated, and is de- 
scribed as being painfully oppressive after the 
pure, cold air outside. ‘I cannot under- 

' stand,’’ says the author elsewhere, ‘‘ how the 
natives can endure these great extremes of 
heat and cold; I have quitted an outward 
temperature of — 20° (that is to say, fifty- 
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two degrees below freezing point) to enter 
yarangas where the thermometer registered 
-++ 100°. A change of 120 degrees in one da 

seems almost enough to kill one; but this is 
experienced by the Tuski pretty well during 
their entire lives, and they are certainly hardy 
and robust enough.”” The last circumstance 
is partly accounted for by the information 
received by Wrangell, that all weakly, and 
deformed children are destroyed, and although 
Mr. Hooper did not see anything to corrobor- 
ate this statement, and, on the contrary, a 
parent’s love for his offspring is more than 
usually exemplified among the Tuski, still he 
says it is probable that Wrangell’s informa- 
tion was correct, as he never remembers hav- 
ing seen a deformity, nor children of a sickly 
constitution. On the other hand, matricide, 
where the nt has become so old and weak 


as to be helpless, is an event, we are told, of 
frequent, indeed habitual, occurrence. 

There is one more point connected with the 
tents of the Tuski that cannot be passed over. 
It is the reverse side of the picture, but essen- 
tial to its completeness : — 


The persons, clothes, habitations, and even 
dogs, of the Tuski were covered with vermin, 
not in a slight degree, but absolutely-swarming ; , 
and it is doubtless from this cause that they clip 
the hair on the head. The first days of our 
journey brought the horrible conviction that it 
was hopeless to avoid the plague while in contact 
with the people. In vain our clothes were 
changed and washed repeatedly ; in vain we at- 
tempted to isolate ourselves as much as possible ; 
the evil increased each day ; and at last our 
condition became insupportably tormenting ; 
those of excitable temperament being denied 
sleep or rest by the constant irritation, and 
reaching a state bordering upon madness. It 
was particularly when repose was courted that 
our torment was greatest. When travelling out 
of doors the cold checked the attacks of the foe, 
which only resumed their onslaught with new 
vigor when reanimated by the great heat of the 
yarangas. This was the most fearful infliction 
experienced during our stay in Tuski land, and 
far surpassed anything I ever suffered ; pro- 
ducing in me an agitation of the nerves, like St. 
Vitus’ dance. 


The Tuski, living chiefly on fish, seal, 
whale, blubber, a little reindeer flesh, and 
emmican, despised the edibles of their vis- 
itors ; the spices employed in the preparation 
of the preserved meats being Fagan: dis- 
pole to their palates. eir passion for 
sugar, and indeed anything sweet, was, on 
the other hand, general; and they were 
equally partial to the use of tobacco and of 
strong drinks when they could get them. The 
best idea of the food of the Tuski, and of their 
culinary attainments, is to be obtained from 
an account of a feast given to the officers of 
the Plover : — 
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I propose now to set before you in detail the 
history of a Tuski repast of the most sumptuous 
nature, as myself and companions partook of it, 
and trust you may find it as much to your taste 
as they do to theirs. It is, I believe, with nearly 
all people in a primitive condition, the first and 
paramount duty of hospitality to provide the 
visitor with food immediately on his entrance ; 
and such was the rule in Tuski customs. First 
was brought in, on a huge wooden tray, a number 
of small fish, uncooked, but intensely frozen. 
At these all the natives set to work, and we 
essayed, somewhat ruefully, it must be con- 
fessed, to follow their example, but, being all 
unused to such gastronomic process, found our- 
selves, as might be expected, rather at a loss 
how to commence. From this dilemma, how- 
ever, our host speedily extricated us, by practi- 
cal demonstration of the correct mode of action, 
and under his certainly very able tuition we 
shortly became more expert. But, alas! a new 
difficulty was soon presented ; our native com- 
panions, we presume, either made a hasty bolt 
of each morsel, or had perhaps a relish for the 
flavor of the viands now under consideration. 
Not so ourselves ; it was sadly repugnant to our 
palates, for, aided by the newly-acquired knowl- 
edge that the fish were in the same condition as 
when taken from the water, uncleaned and un- 
embowelled, we speedily discovered that we 
could neither bolt nor retain the fragments 
which, by the primitive aid of teeth and nails, 
we had rashly detached from our piscatorial 
share. 

It was to no purpose that our host pressed us 
to “ fall to ;’? wecould not manage the consump- 
tion of this favorite preparation (or rather lack 
thereof), and penn with difficulty in evading 
his earnest solicitations. 

The next course was & mess of green stuff, 
looking as if carefully chopped up, and this was 
also hard frozen. To it was added a lump of 
blubber, which the lady presiding, who did all 
the carving, dexterously cut into slices with a 
knife like a cheesemonger’s, and apportioned 
out, at different quarters of the huge tray before 
mentioned, which was used throughout the meal, 
together with a modicum of the grass-like stuff, 
to the company ; the only distinction in favor 
of the strangers and guests of high degree being 
that their slices were cut much thinner than for 
the rest. We tasted this compound, and . . . 
we didn’t like it; at this no one will wonder ; 
the blubber speaks for itself, and the other stuff, 
which really was not very unpalatable, we dis- 
covered in after-times to be the unruminated 
food of reindeer which had been slaughtered ; 
at least so we were told, but I am not quite clear 
on this point. Our dislike to the dish had no 
offensive effect upon our host, who only seemed 
to be astonished at our strange want of taste, 
and, with the rest of the guests, soon cleared 
the board, the managing dame putting the fin- 
ishing stroke by a rapid sweep of her not too 
scrupulously clean fingers over the dish, by way 
of clearing off the fragments, to prepare for the 
reception of the next delicacy. After this inter- 
esting operation she conveyed her digits to her 
mouth, and, engulfing them for a brief period, 
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withdrew them quite in apple-pie order once 
more. 

The board was now again replenished, this 
time with viands less repellent to our unnur- 
tured tastes, Boiled seal and walrus flesh ap- 
peared, and our hospitable friends were greatly 
relieved when they beheld us assist in the con- 
sumption of these items, which, being utterly 
devoid of flavor, were distasteful only from their 
extreme toughness and mode of presentation, but 
we did not, of course, desire to appear too sin- 
gular or squeamish. Next came a portion of 
whale’s flesh, or rather whale’s skin ; this was 
perfect ebony in hue, and we discovered some 
apprehensions respecting its fitness as an article 
of food ; but our fears were groundless. It was 
cut and recut crosswise into diminutive cubes ; 
venturing upon one of which we were agreeably 
surprised to find it possessing a cocoa-nut flavor, 
like which also it ate ‘‘ very short ;’’ indeed, s0 
much astonished were we on this occasion that 
we had consumed a very considerable number 
of these cubes, and with great relish too, before 
we recovered from our wonder. This dish was 
ever afterwards a favorite with me. On its dis- 
appearance a very limited quantity of boiled 
reindeer meat, fresh and fat, was served up, to 
which we did ample justice ; then came portions 
of the gum of the whale, in which the ends of 
the bone lay still embedded, and I do not hesi- 
tate to declare that this was perfectly delicious, 
its flavor being, as nearly as [ can find a par- 
allel, like that of cream cheese. This, which the 
Tuski call their sugar, was the wind-up to the 
repast and-ourselves, and we were fain to admit 
that, after the rather unpleasant auspices with 
which our feast commenced, the finale was by no 
means to be contemned. 


The Tuski, in reality no better than untu- 


tored savages, are still not deficient in inge- 
nuity and skill, even as applied to the arts. 
Their inventive genius is particularly dis- 

layed in the manufacture of frocks and 
ar of reindeer, fawn, seal, and dogskin ; 
also of eider-duck, okonches or over-shirts, 
caps, moccasins, mitts, and such like. They 
embroider very prettily, and, to a great extent, 
with the hair of the reindeer and pieces of 
leather cut out in the form required and sewn 
on. They also join neg | parti-colored pieces of 
skin together, which have frequently a very 
pretty effect. It was curious to notice how, 
with them, as in more civilized communities, 
certain persons were famed for their skill in 
particular branches of manufacture. Some 
women were remarkable for dressing skins in 
@ superior manner ; others were noted for em- 
ploying better dyes than usual, One man 
made whip-handles well; another produced 
the best thongs. Their skill in cutting ivory 
was algo considerable. Models of sledges and 
of household furniture, Pipes, and toys of 
ivory, among which were ducks, seals, dogs, 
&c., evidenced ‘oo taste and variety ; fish- 
ing-lines of whalebone, with hooks and sinkers 
of ivory, sealskin bags, coils of rope, of walrus, 
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or seal-hide, cut without a join for full fifty 
fathoms, and of al) thicknesses: sledges and 
harness were also among the products of their 
industry. There was one artist, a very Tuski 
Cellini, whose skill in sculpturing ivory was 
the theme of praise throughout the country. 

It appears that even dandies are not un- 
known in Tuski land : — 


I suppose it is an inevitable provision of all 
societies that some few among their components 
are doomed to act the popinjay, and seek to be 
esteemed by their outward show. ‘The votary of 
Bond-street, the pctit-maitre of the Boulevards, 
were here fitly represented by our Tuski friend ; 
his dress was cut and donned in a manner en- 
tirely differing from the mode adopted by his 
fellows ; pendant tags of leather, each strip 
having a bead, and scraps of dyed fur aptly 
mimicked the frogs and braids of his more ad- 
vanced brother in fashion ; nor was he blind to 
the indispensable qualifications of the fop ; his 
cap and moccasins were as carefully selected as 
hat and boots elsewhere. Thus bedecked and 
bedizened, he strutted on the scene with an air 
of self-satisfaction and of admiration, which, 
while it provoked a smile, incited rather melan- 
choly reflections on the likeness of man here and 
elsewhere. Our guests were as much diverted 
as we could desire, and night was far encroached 
upon ere they were all disposed in slumber. 


The Tuski are naturally a very courageous 
people, and full of endurance. They attack 
the fierce polar bear singly without hesitation, 
and sanguinary contests are often the result. 

‘*We met one man,’ Mr. Hooper relates, 
‘* who was said té have encountered a huge 
and savage bear with only a species of large 
dagger-knife, and to have succeeded in de- 
spatching it. He was frightfully injured in 
the contest in his breast: five huge scars, 
caused by the claws of his adversary, were 
visible ; a terrible seam appeared on one side 
of his face, and he was, moreover, crippled 
for life.” 

It is quite manifest, from Lieutenant Hoop- 
er's narrative, that the officers and men of the 
Plover were solely indebted for the hospitality 
and kind treatment they received at the hands 
of these people to their own exceeding civility 
and forbearance. The whole work is, in this 
respect, a lesson of the good that can be ob- 
tained by kindly intercourse with semi-savages. 
Mr. Hooper is himself a most remarkable ex- 
ample of the combination of a tender, suscep- 
tible temperament, with daring courage and 
endurance. These peculiarities are nowhere 
made more manifest than on the journey to 
East Cape, performed on ennnchesn, with 
dog-sledges for provisions. 

Lieutenant — accompanied by Messrs. 
Martin and W. H. Moore, and some friendly 


natives for guides, started on the morning of 
February 8th—a clear and beautiful day, 


to 23 deg. below zero (that is,52 to 55 below 
freezing-point). The first night they reached 
tents where only a few fish were set before them 
both frozen and boiled. A blinding snowdrift 
detained them the 9th, but, getting impatient, 
they set off, notwithstanding, on the 10th. 
With such discomfort, the fine, fiercely-driven 
snow blowing directly in their faces and 
nearly blinding them, they only got to Noo- 
wook, a miserable fishing-station, but where 
hospitality, according to the means of the 
poor people, was at once shown them. Flere 
one of their dogs departed from them, but 
they bought another the next day for six 
ounces of tobacco. The 11th was still misty, 
with dazzling snow ; and passing Tchaytcheen 
— five small huts upon a splendid harbor — 
they crossed to the opposite shore, and struck 
off to the westward of a ridge of hills, where 
they stopped to refresh themselves : — 


The day had been misty throughout, and. while 
we thus tarried for a space, fine snow com- 
menced to full thickly, and obscure our path ; 
increasing heavily as we continued on our way. 
All surrounding country was now completely 
hidden from view ; it was even difficult for my- 
self, who always brought up the rear, to distin- 
guish with clearness the form of our guide, 
Mooldooyah, who, notwithstanding, pursued his 
way unhesitatingly until the brief daylight be- 
gan to decrease, when he showed ominous signs 
of wavering and doubt, stopping at times to 
consult with his wife, and peering anxiously into 
the fast thickening gloom. At last, after de- 
scending a hill, and proceeding for a short time 
along a level surface, Mooldooyah came to a de- 
termined halt, and realized our fears of his hav- 
ing been misled by telling us that we were now 
on salt-water ice, probably only an inlet of the 
sea, but he did not know what or where — in 
fact, that he had lost his way in the snowfall and 
darkness, and that we must wait until moonrise 
for light and guidance. This would not happen 
for four or five hours, so we sat ourselves down 
contentedly to wait for the advent of the queen 
of night to relieve us from our difficulties. We 

ro » indeed, to show the direction of the 
a by compass ; but Mooldooyah rejected the 
offer as of little use, as even then he would be 
unable to find the road. Fortunately the fall of 
snow had brought a moderation of the cold, from 
which, therefore, we suffered little; and so 
slightly did the condition of affairs depress our 
spirits, that several favorite songs were sung in 
chorus, and Martin and myself had a dance in 
the snow, which deserves the name of Tuski 
Polka. It was, however, rather too laborious an 
amusement to be long continued, as we were 
heavily encumbered with our clothes, and the 
snow was three feet deep ; recourse was then had 
to smoking, and sure I am that the severest con- 
demners of this practice would withhold their 
strictures in our case, where its indulgence was 
so great a solace. 


The rising of the moon brought no alteration 
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in their condition ; the heavy snow-flakes fell 
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20 thickly that they could barely tell, by a 
faint glimmering, in which direction she lay, 
and they were perforce induced to arrange 
their sledges for repose, following in that the 
movements of their Tuski friend Mooldooyah, 
and aided by the suggestions of his good wife 
Yaneenga, who was ever watchful for their 
comforts — not more anxious perhaps than her 
husband, but more alive to their wants. 


Mooldooyah and his wife were evidently in a 
state of terrible anxiety for our safety ; for 
themselves they could have but little fear, inured 
as they were to the rigor of the climate, although 
even the natives occasionally suffer dreadful 
and even fatal injuries by such accidents as the 
present. But the case was different as concerned 
the strangers, whose power to resist the cold 
they were unacquainted with. In this extrem- 
ity, recourse was had to thy powers, dread 
Shamanism ! and whatever people may think of 
it, I freely confess, that although by no means a 
man of weak nerves, the manner of conducting 
the ceremony, notwithstanding the simplicity of 
its details, struck me with a sensation of awe, 
and first opened my eyes to the real danger we 
were in. Quitting their sledge with slow and 
measured step, the pair removed to a distance 
from us, where Yaneenga prostrated herself in 
the snow, her hands upraised above her buried 
face ; the man turning first to the west, then to 
the north and south, omitting — I know not why, 

rhaps accidentally — the fourth point, bowed 

imself to each repeatedly ; like Yaneenga’s, his 
hands and arms were upraised above his head, 
and he gave forth a succession of cries, which 
still sound in my ears as I write of them — long, 
wailing shouts, loud, unearthly and despairing, 
each exhausting the lungs in their emission, like 
a thunder-roll at first, and sinking by degrees to 
a melancholy faintness. In all my life I never 
heard any sounds to equal these for horrible 
impressiveness’; the death-wail of the Irish, the 
shout of the Red Indian, both of which I have 
heard in force, fall far short of Mooldooyah’s 
appeal to his fates. They presently returned to 
their sledge, where I joined them, and found 
Yaneenga weeping profusely, but quietly, while 
her husband sat in moody silence, and replied 
only briefly to my questions. Ere long I re- 
gained my own sledge, and reclined against it 
until morning, but sleep came tardily, and then 
only in broken, fitful portions. 


Glimmering daylight brought no relief, the 
snow still falling in enormous flakes, and they 
only made a little progress along shore, the 
view being circumscribed to a few yards’ ex- 
tent. At night the wind rose and the tem- 
perature fell considerably, so they were glad 
to dig holes in the snow and to lay therein in 
a crouching Ya og Thus a little, very little, 
miserable slumber was obtained, although 
two days’ weariness courted repose. Mr. 
Moore was unfortunately at the same time 
attacked with violent diarrhoea. 


This was a miserable night ; darkness sur- 
rounded us without relief, for we had neither 


fuel nor means of obtaining light ; the snow, 
penetrating our outer garments, thawed upon 
the under clothing ; gauntlets and caps, fre- 
quently dropped or mislaid, were full of snow 
when recovered, and little round crystal balls 
fringing our inner caps and hair, greatly in- 
creased our discomfort. It may thus be imag- 
ined how truly wretched was our situation, 
that of our poor messmate particularly, aggra- 
vated as it was by illness po extra exposure. 

Another duy dawned, but brought no comfort 
to our now chilled souls as well as_ bodies, 
Think, dear friends, of the utter desolation and 
dreariness of uninterrupted snow ; the livelong 
day, the weary night, snow, only snow, now 
falling perpendicularly in broad and massive 
flakes, now driven by the freezing blast in slant- 
ing sheets which sought each nook and cranny 
for a resting-place. In scenes of stirring excite- 
ment there is much to blind one to possible con- 
tingencies, or at least they are congenial to the 
spirit, but this our miserable condition, desolate 
and monotonous, called for all the quicksilver in 
one’s veins. 


A partial clearance towards noon stimulated 
to new efforts, but the sledges broke down or 
turned over. 


The snowfall decreased slightly towards even- 
ing, and this trifling improvement favored an 
illusion, whose dissipation was a cruel disap- 

intment to us in our jaded and dispirited state. 


e were, unconsciously, again approaching the | 


sea, and suddenly hailed with transports of 
delight what we took to be a collection of ya- 
rangas. Strange to say, the dogs manifested 
equally joyous symptoms of recognition, and 
needed little persuasion to make them quicken 
their speed towards the so welcome objects. 
Alas, we might have spared our glad hurrahs ; 
the fancied yarangas were but the bare, abrupt 
faces of the sea-cliffs, and, as we neared them, 
seemed to grin derisively at our bitter delu- 
sions. 

So great a fall of snow had rendered travelling 
exceedingly difficult, particularly with such 
heavily-laden sledges ; the dogs could scarcely 
flounder along, and we were constantly obliged 
to lift one or the other runner from its deep fur- 
row. These continued efforts were, in our ex- 
hausted plight, painfully laborious; and the 
entire helplessness of Mr. Moore, who still suf- 
fered from his complaint, added greatly to our 
fatigue. 

We stopped at last, from sheer inability to 
roceed, in the mouth of a small inlet, bordered 
y steep banks, and passed a night of misery 

and suspense, far worse than any of the preced- 
ing. e wind, sweeping remorselessly through 
the gorge, covered us with snow-drift, and 
sought to freeze the very marrow in our bones, 
= temperature having again fallen consider- 
ab 


y: 

That night is imprinted indelibly upon my 
memory ; never do I recall its tardily-passing 
moments without shuddering at the thought of 
what might have been our state next morning. 





That we were not all frozen to death will ever be 
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a matter of wonder to me, for our under gar- 
ments had been completely saturated with melted 
snow, and our outer dresses were rigid as boards. 
The morning of the 14th presented little to justify 
more than a faint hope of relief. A heavy mist 
hung around, obscuring the scene as much as 
ever ; and although we journeyed on, it was in a 
circle, for we crossed our old track. Between 
nine and ten, however, the mist cleared off, and 
gave us a considerable view, by which fortunate 
chance both Martin and Mooldooyah recognized 
a headland afar, and then knew that we were in 
Oong-wy-sac Coy-ee-mak, or Oongwysac harbor, 
and consequently could reach the village of 
Oongwysac ere night. We directly took bear- 
ings, in case the weather should again thicken, 
but it cleared as the day wore on ; and using all 
the very moderate despatch we could exert, 
Oongwysac was reached after a laborious travel 
of ten hours, We arrived at the yarangas in a 
condition of complete exhaustion ; and here our 
first cry was for water. For water! with snow 
in such profusion around! Even so, good 
friends. Thirst was one of our greatest suffer- 
ings, which eating snow only increased, from its 
inflammatory effect. Our poor dogs were almost 
famished. 


The okonch of the natives is invaluable as 
a protection against snow. It is made of the 
intestines of whales and other marine ani- 
mals, slit open and sewn very neatly together 
on a double edge. This species of shirt is, 
when good, quite impervious to water, and 
exceedingly light, weighing only a few ounces, 
It is manifest what a boon such a protection 
must be in snow, particularly heavy drift, the 
fine particles of which will penetrate into the 
smallest crevice, and so completely fill the 
hair of this dress that its weight becomes un- 
bearable. 

We have limited ourselves in this notice to 
the Tuski and their tents, as the more novel 
subject ; but Mr. Hooper’s work contains also 
@ very interesting narrative of a boat expedi- 
tion along the Arctic shores of North Ameri- 
ca; of interviews with Esquimaux by no 
means of so pleasant a character as those 
with the Tuski; of an ascent up the Mackon- 
zie and Peel Rivers, and of winterings at the 
forts of the Hudson Bay Company; which 
narrative is further enlivened by sundry tales 
of starvation in those desolate regions of a 
truly appalling character, comprehending as 
they do notices of an old Indian who devoured 
eleven or thirteen persons, among whom 
(charity begins at home) were his parents, 
one wife, and the children of two; and an- 
other rather worked-up story of an European 
who perished from a surfeit over the liver of 
his friend in distress. These painful episodes 
of Arctic wintering are further diversified by 
accounts of cowardly fights between the In- 
dians and the Esquimaux. Both narratives 
are illustrated by a map, in which Mr. 
Hooper carries out Wrangell’s land to Wol- 
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laston’s —a totally improbable view of the 
case —and by several prettily-tinted litho- 
graphs, which give a good idea of the tents 
of the Tuski, of their interiors, and of the 
people themselves ; as also by a very animated 
icture of the winter-quarters of the Plover 
in the same regions, and a characteristic 
view of Cape Bathurst, with uimaux, 


tents, and boats, and of the ice pressing down 
on that most remote and inhospitable shore. 





THe Cunnine Turusu. — There is much more 
intellect in birds than people suppose. An in- 
stance of that occurred the other day at a slate 
quarry, belonging to a friend from whom we 
have the narrative. A thrush, not aware of the 
expansive properties of gunpowder, thought 
proper to build her nest on the ridge of the 
quarry, in the very centre of which they were 
constantly blasting the rock. At first she was 
very much discomposed by the fragments flying 
in all directions, but still she would not quit her 
chosen locality. She soon observed that a bell 
rung whenever a train was about to be fired, and 
that, at the notice, the workmen retired to safe 
positions. In a few days, when she heard the 
bell, she quitted her exposed situation, and flew 
down to where the workmen sheltered themselves 
— dropping close to their feet. There she would 
remain until the explosion had taken place, and 
then return to her nest. The workmen observed 
this — narrated it to their employers, and it was 
also told to visitors who came to view the quarry. 
The visitors naturally expressed a wish to wit- 
ness 80 curious a specimen of intellect ; but, as 
the rock could not always be blasted when vis- 
itors came, the bell was rung instead, and fora 
few times answered the same purpose. The 
thrush flew down close to where they stood, but 
she perceived that she was trifled with, and it 
interfered with the process of incubation ; the 
consequence was that afterwards, when the bell 
was rung, she would peep over the ledge to as- 
certain if the workmen did retreat, and if they. 
did not, she would remain where she was. — Sir 
W. Jardine. 





The Old House by the River. 
of ‘* The Owl Creek Letters.’’ 


American forest adventures with game or in 
search of it, some sketches of Red andi Pale-face 
hunters, with a few tales of social life, form the 
substance of this book. The manner.is a far-off 
imitation of Washington Irving, without his 
humor, his polish, or his breadth. The writer 
of these papers wants the difficult art: of. giving. 
interest to minute circumstances, and obtrudes 
his own personal likes and. dislikes. too. much, 
upon the reader. These deficiencies rather over+ 
lay the interest and: its. better subjects-;. but: 
this being put aside, we doubt whether he is 
equal to his higher themes —~ such as the bear- 
hunt, the remorseful death of a hunter who had 
sought refuge in. the woods-from memories of. the- 
past, and the last, hours.of: an old Indian chief 
whose recollections-went: back to the memory of: 
his tribe’s independence..— Spectator.. 


By the Author 
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From the Times, 25th Aug. 
THE HISTORY OF THE CHINESE INSUR- 
RECTION.* 


We have learnt from the last published ac- 
counts of the Chinese insurrection, that the 
rebels are masters of Nankin, and that the 
eyes of the victors are already straining north- 
wards in the direction of the chief imperial 
city. Our next intelligence from the Celestial 
Empire may proclaim the downfall of Pekin — 
the final overthrow of the Mantchoo dynasty, 
and the complete triumph of the insurgent 
leaders. No moment, therefore, would seem 
more fitting than the present to convey to the 
reader some notion, however faint, of the rise 
and progress of the astounding movement 
which, within these few months, has come 
upon the civilized world with the suddenness 
and vehemence of a fierce convulsion of nature. 
We know that Nankin has been seized by the 
revolutionary armies of the Chinese Empire ; 
but of the successive steps by which this 
famous and luxurious city has been reached 
by the invading hosts we have yet to receive 
a detailed account. We have perused the 
singular documents issued by the heads of the 
‘rebel force, in which the language of our own 
evangelical schools is borrowed to grace the 
most palpable Pagan superstition ; but of the 
methods by which the strange and unexpected 
alliance has been formed we continue still in 
the profoundest ignorance. No ayailable 
information is sufficient, it is true, to dispel 
altogether the mists in which the great Chinese 
rebellion is for the time enveloped, and to 
enable us to comprehend exactly the objects 
and aims of the universal movement as well 
as the character and motives of the men in 
whose hands the direction of the whole under- 
taking would seem to rest ; but something at 
least b the aid of existing records may be 
done, during the present breathing time, to 
make our readers acquainted with the origin 
and advance of the singular drama, the fourth 


exciting act of which has been unexpectedly 
played out while they have been in utter ig- 
norance of the action of the preceding three. 
Before the curtain rises for the last tableau, 
we shall surely do well to refer to our books 
for a narrative of the scenes that went before. 


The outbreak of the revolution took place 
at a remarkable period of the history of the 
Chinese Empire. The war with England had 
brought the Chinese people face to face with 
. external civilization as they had never met, it 
‘before ; and the treaty which followed the 
success of British arms, by throwing open 
additional to commercial enterprise 
placed the natives still more largely and di- 
rectly under the influence of foreign example. 

* L’Insurrection en Chine ; depuis son origine 


jusqu’ a la prise de Nankin. Par MM. Callery et 
Yvan. Paris, 1853. 
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The present emperor, Hien Foung, being then 
nineteen years of age, ascended the throne in 
1850, when that treaty was already in force, and 
when it was at his option either to avail him- 
selfof the undoubted advantages: of the new 
relations that had been formed with Europeans 
or to attempt a eps pom in the teeth 
of the concessions that had been extorted at 
the cannon’s mouth from his predecessor and 
sire. The youth did not take long to decide 
upon his course of action. The reflecting and 
experienced counsellors of the empire, who 
advised extended relations with the new-com- 
ers, a liberal policy abroad, and a progressive 
policy at home, were dismissed from court 
with disgrace, while their successors were 
deliberately chosen from the most violent and 
declared enemies of the European nations. 
Searcely was the decision of the young em- 
peror made public before open attempts were 
made by the reactionary party to destroy 
whatever beneficial influence had been exer- 
cised upon the Chinese character by contact 
with the stranger. Fortunately, as we all must 
think, some influences had prevailed during 
the short period of toleration and enlighten- 
ment, which were not altogether susceptible 
of eradication. 

China, as well as France and other western 
nations, has had for years her secret societies, 
which, established, in the first instance, with 
no graver and more menacing object than that 
which in all countries governs the proceedings 
of masonic and similar institutions, have long 
occupied themselves with designs for the sub- 
version of the Mantchoodynasty. The victo- 
ries obtained by the English enabled these 
conquerors without much loss of time to add 
a religious to the political element which 
already agitated the clubs. Missionaries are 
not slow to push an advantage, and Protestant 
missionaries are by no means the least ener- 
getic of their kind, To the other secret soci- 
eties already set on fot in China when Hien 
Foung ascended the throne was added, after 
the ratification of peace, that of the ‘‘ Chinese 
Union,” a Christian community founded by 
Gutzlaff, an mame oe missionary, born in 
Germany, of supposed Chinese extraction, and 
a useful civil officer of the British government. 
While Hien Foung was still briefly meditating 
whether he would return to the old tory 
regime or give an impetus to the new and sen- 
sible ideas that had started up in China during 
the latter days of his deceased father, disciple 
after disciple of Confucius was aonerns 
the service of Buddha for the Anglo-Saxon Prot- 
estant faith, proclaimed by British mission- 
aries and promulgated far and wide by their 
first proselytes, 

Tov much attention cannot be given to 
the fact which we have just stated, for it 
serves to throw instant light upon what has 





hitherto seemed-the most obscure and inex- 
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licable portion of the Chinese revolts. We 
in Europe have been amazed and startled to 
find thousands of these rebellious pagans 
marching, as with one accord, under a banner 
upon which the name of Christ is inscribed, 
and circulating eagerly, as they proceed on 
their onward march, the sacred command- 
ments of the Old Testament and the divine 
doctrines of the New. One moment’s reflec- 
tion, however, is sufficient to put away the 
wonder. Given secret societies intent upon the 
destruction of a political system, earnest mis- 
sionaries as eager to gain believers to their 
creed, and free intercourse between both, and 
the youngest philosopher shall sum up in a 
moment the result. The result, in fact, has 
been precisely as we see, The Chinese haters 
of the Mantchoo race are cloaking their politi- 
eal passions under the garb of obedience to 
divine commandment, and the cloak sits 
awkwardly and grotesquely enough upon the 
backs of the strange wearers. 

Ut is impossible to peruse, as we have done, 
the various documents bearing upon this ex- 
traordinary outbreak, without being forcibly 
struck by the systematic and well-contrived 
plans that from first to last have directed the 
revolutionary movement. Whoever may be 
answerable for the general disturbance, the 
head that devised and settled the scheme 
of operations evidently belongs to no ordi- 
nary man. Every step has denoted skill, 
forethought, vigor, and intelligence. Even 
before a blow was struck or a revolutionary 
cry heard the people were led to expect great 
changes at this particular time, as the exact 
fulfilment of decrees long since published by 
the Chinese prophets; and the first alarms 
that reached the imperial ears were made to 
proceed from the quarter best calculated to in- 
spire fear and dread. If the reader will turn 
to the map of China, he will find that the prov- 
ince of Kouang-si is situated at the south- 
western extremity of the empire, Kouang-si 
is under the rule of a governor-general, and 
forms a portion of the viceroyalty of the two 
Kouangs — the second Kouang being Kouang- 
tong, which joins Kouang-si on the east, and 
has for its capital the well known city of 
Canton. Kouang-si is a country of mountains 
bristling with bare crests, and shorn on their 
summits and declivities of every species of 
vegetation. But its scenery is, nevertheless, 
very picturesque. The inaccessible moun- 
tains themselves seem shaped accurding to a 
wild caprice of the human imagination, in 
order to represent gigantic forms of every kind 
of animal ; and the rivers, which precipitate 
themselves into abysses, above hich are 
thrown impossible bridges, appear, according 
to the description of travellers, to belong 
rather to'a land of genii than to an ordina- 
rily inhabited country. The soil, however, is 
as sterile as the scenery is romantic. Culti- 
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vation is scanty and the people are indigent. 
But though poor, they have the nature of 
hardy mountaineers, and are sober, intrepid, 
capable of long endurance, and animated with 
a proud spirit of independence. After ages of 
occupation the Tartars have failed to bring to 
submission the most remote mountainous dis- 
tricts of Kouang-si. It was among these dis- 
tant hills that the great conspiracy was 
hatched, and nothing could have shown the wis- 
dom of the conspirators more clearly than their 
choice of a starting place. The very misery 
of the inhabitants was an element of strength, 
and an army of adventurers could nowhere 
recruit itself so easily as among a population 
living on the verge of want. Moreover,, 
the mountain country afforded the very best 
possible battlefields to those who had yet their 
way to make by stratagem, by surprises, and 
mainly by defensive operations against the 
more numerous and organized troops — if such 
a term as the last may be applied at all to the 
Chinese army—of the Celestial Emperor. 
But there remained a more cogent reason still 
why any grand and comprehensive attempt 
against the existing dynasty of China should 
take its origin in the natural fastnesses of 
Kouang-si. In the more distant of these 
mountains dwell the race of the Miao-tze, 
& community of whom the majority of our 
readers probably never heard until the name 
appeared in the accounts that have reached 
us of the rebellion, but to whose adherence to 
the revolutionary cause in the first instance 
must certainly be attributed much of the suc- 
cess that has attended its progress. The 
Miao-tzes are the aborigines of a chain of 
mountains which take their rise in the north 
of Kouang-tong, and extend into the central 
provinces of the empire. They are a retiring 
race, and fix their abodes away from the 
haunts of men, their most numerous colonies 
never exceeding two thousand individuals. 
Their houses are built upon piles, like thuse 
of the Malays, and they shelter under their 
roof the domestic animals which they rear. 
They are husbandmen and warriors, fearless, 
and capable of any amount of fatigue. The 
Tartars have never conquered them. They 
have preserved the ancient national costume ; 
have never shaved their heads; have always 
repelled the authority of the mandarins and 
salased to adopt customs imposed by the 


Mantchoos. Their independence is a recognized. 
fact, and in the maps of the country their 
districts are left blank in order to show that 
they have not yet been ‘brought under sub- 
mission to the emperor. 

The Miao-tzes are the horror of the civilized. 


Chinese, who call them wolf-men. It is a 
firm beliefin Pekin that they wear tails, and. 
that when a Miao-tze is born the sole of the 
child’s foot is cauterized in order to harden 
it and to render the owner incapable of fatigue. 
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To have planted the revolutionary standard 
away from these hardy mountaineers would 
have been to throw away an incalculable ad- 
vantage ready made to the insurgents hands. 
They did not throw it away. On the con- 
trary, they availed themselves to the full of 
the terror inspired - the very name of Miao- 
twe, proclaimed an alliance with the supposed 
savages, and induced the latter to take up 
arms for the recovery of lost rights. It was 
in August, 1850, that the Pekin journals first 
announced the breaking out of predatory war- 
fare in Kouang-si. 

During the earliest months of 1850 the 
rebels performed divers insignificant military 
movements until they approached the fron- 
tiers of Kouang-tong. Here they possessed 
themselves of one or two important towns and 
slew three high-class mandarins. The vice- 
roy ofthe two Kouangs, a functionary of the 
name of Siu, and whose prudence amounted to 
downright cowardice, as the enemy - 

roached expressed a pious desire to with- 

w from his viceroyalty in order to pros- 
trate himself before the tomb of the defunct 
emperor. But he was ordered to keep to his 
post. In his extremity he despatched troops 
against the rebels, but the troops were beaten 
and utterly destroyed. In fact, destruction 
was inevitable whenever they took the field. 
The tactics were invariably of one description. 


The insurgents, as often as the imperial troops 
advanced, pretended to take flight, and, as 
often as the rebels pretended to take flight, 
the imperial troops pursued until they were 
caught in ambuscade, and there pitilessly 


massacred. Experience went for nothing. 
The feint was made a hundred times, and a 
hundred times wholesale slaughter followed. 
Siu, stunned by the unaccountable success of 
the insurgents, hurried off to Pekin to sound 
the note of alarm. While he was rushing to 
the capital new victories were obtained by 
the guerillas. These continued to invite the 
imperial soldiers to destruction, and the 
soldiers were too good disciplinarians to diso- 
bey. ‘Therebels now entered Kouang-tong. 

‘A new mandarin was sent from Pekin to 
reduce the audacious insurgents — no less a 
personage than the illustrious Lin, whose 
glory it had formerly been to give occasion to 
the war with the English by his wanton de- 
struction of their 20,000 chests of opium. 
Lin addressed himself forthwith to the rebel 
chiefs, and they answered the great manda- 
rin in a proclamation, which constituted 
their first political act. The manifesto would 
have done credit to the most enlightened 
rebels of any Christian country ; it was plain 
and to the point. “The Mantchoos,” said 
the document, 

Who for two centuries have hereditarily occu- 
pied the throne of China, were originally a small 
olony of foreigners. With the help of an army 
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accustomed to warfare they made themselves 
masters of our treasures, of our lands, and of 
the government of our country — a circumstance 
which proclaims emphatically enough that, in 
order to usurp an empire, it is only necessary 
to be sufficiently strong for the purpose. There 
is really no sensible difference whatever between 
us who lay under contribution the villages that 
we seize, and the functionaries who, sent from 
Pekin, forestall the im That which is fair 
to take is fair to hold. Why do you, then, with- 
out any show of reason, send troops against us? 
Your proceedings seem most unjust. What! 
have the Mantchoos, who are strangers, the 
right to levy taxes from eighteen provinces, and 
to appoint officers to oppress the people, and are 
we Chinese to be prevented from taking any 
money whatever? Universal sovereignty belongs 
to no individual to the exclusion of everybody 
else, and no one has ever yet heard of a dynasty 
boasting an issue of a hundred generations of 
emperors. The right of governing is possession. 


We doubt very much whether any subse- 
quent proclamation of the rebel force, how- 
ever much it may be seasoned with the pious 
formulas borrowed from the missionaries, re- 
veals a clearer notion of the intentions of the 
insurgents and of the motives by which they 
are urged to action than the above singularl 
logical and explicit declaration. We sh 
be grateful to hail the advent of a new broth- 
erhood of Christians among the hundreds of 
millions that people the Celestial Empire. 
Should Christianity, in its benignant and purer 
forms, arise from the massacres of the Chinese 
revolution, it will not be the first time in the 
history of civilization that the highest pur- 
poses of Providence have been wrought out of 
the basest and most selfish schemes and in- 
ventions of man. But, let us not attempt to 
take away from the simplicity of the pellucid 
document we have just read by attributing its 
composition to a mind fresh from inspiration 
or very deeply impressed with the sublime 
doctrines of revealed religion. ‘‘ That which 
is fair to take is fair to hold.’? ‘* The right 
of governing is possession.’’ These are sen- 
sible enough doctrines in their way, and might 
on occasion even sit naturally on the lips of 
English bishops; but they form no part of 
the age sage of a pagan race, roused to 
rebellion by religious passion and suddenly 
awakened to the truth of Christianity. The 
proclamation came out at the close of 1850, 
and constituted the last offensive act of the 
insurgents for that year. 

The year 1851 opened with a declaration 
of war to the death. In China the scabbard 
is thrown aside forever when once the scissors 
are drawn forth. In other words, it is suffi- 
cient for a Chinaman to divest himself of his 
caudal appendage in order to commit the very 
highest form of high treason. When the 
Tartars became masters of China, they made 
it imperative upon the beaten people to shave 
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the head and to wear a tail. In 1851, when 
the rebels announced their resolution to re- 
store the ancient dynasty of Ming, they made 
it incumbent upon their adherents to cut off 
the hated extremity, and to exchange the 
chang and Tartar tunic for the open robe 
worn by their ancestors before the Mantchoo 
invasion. It was a last and desperate ap- 
peal to the patriotism of the people, and it 
required almost superhuman courage to re- 
spond to it. But the courage was there. 
undreds of tails strewed the earth, and the 
alarm and horror at Pekin were intense. 
Li-sing-iuen, a@ new imperial commis- 
sioner, was forthwith dmenhen to Kouang- 
si in the place of poor Lin, who did not hold 
up his head after the appearance of the insur- 
gent proclamation, and died shortly after its 
publication, worn out, it is said, by the weight 
and responsibility of office. Warfare went 
on, but the insurgents acted with discretion, 
not moving or attempting an expedition ex- 
cept when certain of victory. At this early 
period of the contest, the moderation and 
self-denial which have so singularly charac- 
terized the acts of the insurgents, and which 
argue so much for the admirable discipline 
maintained by their chiefs, were already ex- 
hibited in striking contrast to the oppressive 
seme of the imperial forces, One in- 
stance will speak for many. In March, 1851, 
the small town of Lo-Ngan was taken by the 
rebels after a sharp resistance. The victors 
laid the city under contribution, and, having 
seized the contractor of the pawning establish- 
ment, fixed his ransom at 1,000 taels (about 
320/.). The merchant paid his price, and 
was set at liberty. The following day the 
imperial troops, having driven the rebels out, 
reéntered the town, and came upon the in- 
habitants for a fresh contribution. The luck- 


less contractor was laid hold of again, and 


this time was forced to pay a ransom of 
3,000 taels. Disgusted with his treatment, 
and enraged at the conduct of those from 
whom he had a right to expect better things, 
the contractor, a popular man in the town, 
harangued the people in the public places: 
the people became excited by the words, and 
swore, one and all, that from henceforward 
there should be an end to the Tartar domin- 
ion. Then and there the populace cut off 
their tails and threw away the chang. They 
next placed themselves in communication 
with the rebels, for whom they opened the 
gates of Lo-Ngan during the night; and of 
all the imperial troops not one escaped to 
tell the tale. We cannot be surprised to 
learn that, at every step, the people made 
common cause with armed men, whose de- 
meanor has studiously been that of friendly 
deliverers, avoiding all unnece: rsecu- 
tion. The Celestials are indiscriminate in 
their slaughter. The rebels war only against 
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the troops whom they attack, and the 
officials who dispute their progress. The 
lives and worldly goods of the people they 
approach receive unwonted respect ; and the 
foreigner himself, who has hitherto been 
honored with nothing but abuse from con- 
stituted authority, is safe from insult when 
he meets the insurgents. 

We have now to deal with an important 
incident in the rebellion which requires more 
light than any we yet possess to make it alto- 
gether free from doubt, and to allow us to re- 
ceive it implicitly as an integral portion of our 
oe history. About this time, say MM. 
Callery and Yvan (the authors of the volume 
which forms the subject of this notice) — that 
is to say, towards the middle of 1851 — there 
appeared upon the stage a competitor for the 
imperial throne put forth by the rebel troops. 
Supreme honors were paid to a Chinese by the 
revolutionary party, who committed the hein- 
ous and unpardonable offence of decking their 
hero in the imperial canary-colored robe. Con- 
trary to Tartar usages (proceed our historians) 
they published the portrait of their sovereign, 
and circulated it by thousands throughout the 
Chinese provinces. A copy of this portrait is 
placed at the beginning of L’ Insurrection en 
Chine, and MM, Callery and Yvan congratu- 
late themselves upon their good fortune in 
being able to offer to the European publica 
faithful representation of the head-dress and 
restored costume of the ancient times of Ming. 

According to these writers, pretender Tien- 
ve had been purposely kept in the background 
during a whole twelvemonth, his partisans 
having contented themselves with originating 
a report that a descendant of Ming was actu- 
ally in existence. At this period of the move- 
ment, however, they publicly proclaimed the 
fact, although the sublime personage himself 
could not even yet be presented freely to the 
populace. It was essential that the new em- 
peror should continue in his mysterious re- 
tirement and show himself only at rare inter- 
vals to his devoted adherents. Throughout 
the narative Tien-te occasionally appears, and 
we never look upon the sacred representative 
of majesty but toadmire with awe. He is de- 
scribed as possessing a rare political sagacity, 
an incontestable superiority of mind, and, 
above all, that active and energetic spirit so 
peculiar to men reared in the shade of secret 
associations. When Tien-te, on one occasion, 
receives envoys from the Governor of Kouang- 
si, his language is dignified, his air serene, 
his demeanor affable and kind. The account 
of this interview was published officially, we 
are told, by the Chinese government, and a 
translation of the procés-verbal is given under 
the hands of MM. Callery and Yvan. In one 
chapter of the history we learn that the in- 
surgent provinces circulate money stamped 
with the name of the pretender, an act which 
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renders engaged in it liable to the punish- 
ment of death. In another we are informed 
that on a certain day of a certain month Tien- 
te and his court established themselves in the 
city of Hinggan, north of Kouang-si, and 
that from this place the sagacious chief, still 
maintaining his lofty reserve, directed the 
different movements of his army, while he 
himself carefully avoided taking any personal 
part in the actions. So closely is the cause 
of the insurgents bound up with the safety of 
‘Tien-te, and so impressed is that distinguished 
pome with the fact, that we are informed 
e never exposes himself to danger. After 
every engagement, the Kings, his future vas- 
sals, despatch their officers to him, and from 
them the descendant and representative of 
the Mings receives a faithful account of the 
momentous events that have taken place. 

The account given of Tien-te is so detailed 
that it is difficult to believe it an invention of 
the writers, unless, indeed, we are to suppose 
the rest of the volume a fable; and against 
this conclusion the book itself furnishes satis- 
factory internal evidence, even if the charac- 
ters of the authors themselves were not suf- 
ficiently a to protect them from such 
acharge. Dr. Yvan acted formerly as physi- 
cian to the French Embassy in China, and M. 
Callery, the author of a Chinese dictionary 
and of other Chinese works, was interpreter 
to the embassy at the same time, having 

reviously lived in China as a missionary. 
th are well known and respected in France. 
It is not easy to account such men capable of 
inventing this episode of Tien-te, or likely to 
be altogether misled upon the subject; but 
since perusing their work, we have been star- 
tled to find it deliberately stated, and upon 
good authority, in the North China Herald 
of May 28th last, that ‘‘ the existence of any 
such person or title as Tien-te was distinctly 
——_ by the Northern Prince, the highest 
chief seen, who said it was a phrase of * out- 
side people ;’ and nothing was heard of the 
reéstablishment of the Ming dynasty.”’ In 
our own impression of August 9th we pub- 
lished a description of Sir G. Bonham’s mis- 
sion to Nankin, forwarded to us from the 
spot by an eye-witness, and in that report the 
writer, who had come in contact with the 
rebels, distinctly states, that ‘‘ it was said for 
some time that a descendant of the Ming 
dynasty (the last Chinese one) was at the 
head of the movement; but, on our askin 
them if this were so, they said not, an 
seemed indifferent to the influence which they 
would lose by the denial, for the idea was not 
without its weight among the Chinese.’ 
With these two statements before us, we are 
bound to hesitate before accepting the inter- 
esting history of Tien-te as authentic, or re- 
garding him as the keystone of the mighty 


movement that has all but wrested dominion 
from the enfeebled hands of its present posses- 
sors. One solution of the contradictory ac- 
counts remains, and it may help the reader’s 
judgment in the matter, as it has certainly 
influenced our own. 

We have seen above that Tien-te is de- 
scribed as receiving at Hing-gan, in solemn 
state, from ‘ the Kings’’ his future vassals, 
whatever accounts they have to render of the 
progress of the revolution and of their own 
successes in the field. These ‘* Kings”’ consti- 
tute a very important part of the revolution- 
ary dramatis persone. Whether ‘Tien-te be 
or be not the head of the movement, it is now 
apparent that, should the revolution prove 
triumphant, China will in all probability be, 
like North America, cut up into States, and, 
unlike North America, be divided among the 
successful generals of the revolution — whether 
in federal union or not has yet to be seen. 
The generals or ‘‘ Kings’’ upon whom the im- 
mediate conduct of the war has devolved, and 
who are destined to share in the spoil in the 
event of its being won, are named in MM. 
Callery and Yvan’s volume, and their various 
characters given. They are five in number. 
The first is already familiar to the readers of 
the intelligence brought by the two last mails, 
and would appear, from all accounts, to be at 
least the visible head of the revolutionary 
forces. He calls himself Houng-sieon-tsiuen, 
but he is also styled Tai-ping-wang, or the 
‘* Great King Pacificator.’’ He is described 
as a tall, sunburnt man, of an eager and reso- 
lute aspect. He is about forty years of age, 
and his hair and beard are already gray. He is 
said to be eminently courageous. Although 
his accent betrays a provincial origin, nobody 
is aware of his real name, and the district in 
which he was born is unknown. The reader 
of the last most interesting despatches from 
the seat of war cannot have forgotten the 
lofty and blasphemous pretensions put forth 
by this ‘* Great Pacificator,”” whose unbounded 
ambition is revealed in his daring assumption 
of divinity, and whose self-indulgence is suf- 
ficiently indicated in the nature of the suite 
by which he is attended, and in the terrible 
decrees he has issued against all who dare 
even to glance at the inhabitants of his harem. 
It is in the name of Tai-ping-wang that the 
war is now carried on, He is ‘ the Celestial 
King,’’ our ‘* Royal Master.’’ He is some- 
thing more. He is the younger brother of 
Jesus, and in 1837 was taken up to Heaven, 
where he was instructed by his Heavenly 
Father — from whom he received books and 
doctrines—in all celestial matters. His 
celestial mother and the heavenly sister his 
wife are described in the published pamphlets 
of the revolutionary army, and the work com- 





mitted by God to his hands is given in detail. 
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Sober Christians will do well to hush their 
notes of triumph in the presence of the auda- 
cious Tai-ping-wang. 

Hiang-tsiou-tsing, or Toung-wang, which 
signifies ‘‘ King of the East,” is about thirty- 
five years of age; he is small,slender, and 
marked with the small-pox, his upper lip brist- 
ling with a thinly sprinkled mustache. He 
speaks with extreme fluency, is easily accessi- 
ble, but the place of his birth is equally a myste- 
v to his followers. All that is known of him is 
that he is married to the elder sister of the 
Great King Pacificator. 

Siao-tcha-kouei, or Si-wang, the “ King of 
the West,’’ is the Achilles of this constella- 
tion of royalty. In every engagement he 
exposes himself fearlessly, fighting always in 
front and directing the troops with a precision 
denoting some military attainment. He isa 
graceful figure, and his countenance beams 
with intelligence ; his complexion has a strong 
yellow tinge, and his lengthened face has 
nothing of the Mongol type except the spread 
of the nostrils and the slant of the eyes. He 
has no mustaches. The King of the West, 
one of the most highly-gifted of these brothers 
in arms, is only thirty F ogee of age, and, ac- 
cording to report, has also married a sister of 
the Great King Pacificator. 

Foung-hien-san, or Nan-wang, “ King of 
the South,” is a scholar of the province of 
Canton. He has d public examinations 
and graduated. He is thirty-two years old, 
and a favorite of his fellow-students, who 
ascribe to him superior talents. He, too, 
wears no mustache, and his features have 
still a juvenile look. In the midst of his ac- 
tive soldier’s life he finds time for retirement 
and for the pursuit of his literary studies. 

Wei-tching, or Pe-wang, the King of the 
North, is the Ajax of the insurrectionary 
army. He is exceedingly tall, has the dingy 
hue of a Malay, and his dark mustache is 
hardly to be distinguished from his deep 
brown skin. He is only twenty-five years 
old, and is a native of Kouang-si. His physi- 
cal power and singular intrepidity have gained 
for fim a prominent position in the insurrec- 
tion. It was with this northern prince that 
Mr. Interpreter Meadows—to whom the 
English public are indebted for the singular 
records that have been already communicated 
in these columns —had a striking interview 
at Nankin on the 27th of April last. From 
the conversation that took place on that occa- 
sion it is evident that Pe-wang has been with 
the missionaries, but his views, like those of 
the rest of his associates, are distorted and 
confused. He was eager to learn from his 
visitor if the English knew the Ten Com- 
mandments, and when Mr. Meadows immedi- 
ately repeated the first, he laid his hands on 
the interpreter’s shoulders in a friendly man- 
ner, aud exclaimed, ‘‘ The same as ourselves, 
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the same as ourselves!’ ‘ He recurred again 
and again,’’ writes Mr. Meadows, “ with an 
appearance of much gratitude, to the circum- 
stance that he and his companions in arms 
had enjoyed the special aid and protection of 
God, without which they could never have 
been able to do what they had done against 
superior numbers and resources; and, allud- 
ing to our declaration of neutrality and non- 
resistance to the Mantchoos, said, with a 
quiet air of thorough conviction, ‘ It would be 
wrong for you to help them; and, what is 
more, it would be of no use. Our Heavenl 
Father helps us, and no one can fight with 
Him.’’’? Whatever satisfaction we derive 
from all this information becomes sensibly di- 
minished when we hear, also from Mr. Mead- 
ows, that the Northern King is of the fixed 
opinion that Tai-ping-wang is ‘‘ The True 
Lord,’’ and that the ‘*True Lord’’ is ‘* Lord 
of the Whole World,” as well as of China ; 
that he is ‘‘ The Second Son of God,’’ and all 

ople in the whole world must obey and 
vllow him. 

Under these five kings the entire insurgent 
forces act in concert, and by them the war 
has been carried on from its breaking out 
until the present moment. Now, it is just 

ible that either Tien-te is wholly a fiction, 
invented by the kings for the sake of mystery, 
and for the influence which always attaches 
to a hidden power, and now discarded as 
having served its purpose, or that he is really 
a true Ming, and is dead, or no longer re- 
quired to help the ambition of the subordinate 
leaders. Upon either supposition we may 
account for the discrepancy between the cir- 
cumstantial narrative of the French authori- 
ties and the news brought home by the last 





par pong and one of the two conjectures 


will no doubt be found to contain some expla- 
nation of the difficulty. The account briefly 

iven of the matter by Mr. Meadows, in a 
etter to Consul Alcock, dated the 26th of 
March, 1853, would hardly seem to be based 
upon correct information’ ‘The person,” 
says Mr. Meadows, ‘‘ of whom we heard as 
claiming the imperial throne under the title of 
Tien-te, died some time back. His surname 
was Choo, that of the Mings, the last Chinese 
dynasty, of whom he declared himself a de- 
scendant. His son, a youth of two or three 
and twenty, is now the acknowledged head of 
the insurrectionary movement, claiming the 
throne under the title of Ly Tien-te 
was certainly not old enough in 1851 to leave 
a son of twenty-three two years afterwards, 
and we find it nowhere hinted that the off- 
spring of the Pretender is the redoubtable and 
celestial King Pacificator himself. Let it 
suffice to say that Tien-te, in one form or an- 
other, has unquestionably existed as a power. 
If he be now given up, it, is because there is 





some good political ground for parting with 
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his company ; and it is certain that so long as 
he lasted, his name, as the Frenchmen have 
it, was the expression of progress. 

By the middle of May, 1851, the revolution 
had assumed the shape of civil war. The 
rising was becoming general. Wherever the 
insurgents appeared, hundreds flocked to their 
standard by common consent, and the armed 
invaders seemed not more eager to conquer 
than the inhabitants of the towns they ap- 

roached were desirous to throw off the 
oreign Mantchoo yoke. Agitation at Pekin 
was manifest, and even the Chinese merchants 
at Canton shook their doomed tails in despair. 
These compared the insurrection of Kouang- 
si to the irruption of the Yellow Sea, and a 
figure of speech denoting more terrible and 
overwhelming calamity the Chinese imagina- 
tion has no power to utter. His Celestial 
Majesty took the usual step in such extremi- 
ties. He despatched new commissioners to 
the seat of war. This time the prime minis- 
ter, Sai-chang-ha, was sent to Kouei-lin, the 
oapital of Kouang-si, and, that he might have 
no excuse for failure, two experienced Mant- 
choos were ordered to bear him company. 
Canton was laid under contribution. An im- 
mense sum passed from peaceful mercantile 
pockets into the purses of the mandarins, the 
city itself was placed in a state of defence, 
and troops were levied there for the purpose 
of disputing the advance of the insurgents. 

It was at this period that the first report of 
the introduction of a religious element into 
the political movement took all men by sur- 

rise. Up to this moment everybody had 
n given to understand that a descendant 
of Ming, in the name and on behalf of his 
fellow-countrymen, had taken up arms against 
the Mantchoo usurpers, with the full deter- 
mination of carrying on a war of utter exter- 
mination ; but now it was for the first time 
loudly proclaimed that the hero labored no 
less in the interests of God than in those of 
suffering humanity. From the language 
employed, it was clear that Christian mis- 
sionaries had already taken part in the broil; 
but whether French or English, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, it was not so easy to 
determine. One astounding fact, at least, 
could not be denied —the progress of the 
revolutionary army was marked by the over- 
throw of pagodas and the destruction of 
idols. This in itself was a feature too striking 
and unexpected not to create a profound im- 
sion on every mind. A vast stride had 

en made when tails were flung to the winds, 
and rebellious hair sprouted forth at its own 
pleasure. But what was the clipping 

of mortal tails to the breaking up of divine 
emblems! If there had been a possibility 
of reconciliation befure, there could fous hope 
of it now. We have seen in the most recent 
accounts from China that rebel hatred has not 
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satisfied itself with even the wholesale anni- 
hilation of Tartar gods. This negative act has 
been succeeded by a plain affirmative declara- 
tion. The insurgents have not only ceased to 
be Buddhists, but they have become avowed 
believers in Christ. The belief is sadly 
mixed up with blasphemy and sacrilegious in- 
vention, but, palpable as the mixture is, it 
would be idle to blind ourselves to the fact 
that} should the rebels suffer eventual defeat, 
upon the heads of Christians of every kind 
will inevitably full no small portion of celestial 
anger. Commerce has much to expect from 
the successful issue of the rebellion; but 
Christianity in China has everything now to 
dread from the victory of the imperial forces. 
When missionaries first stirred in the quar- 
rel, as they undoubtedly have, they compro- 
mised the religion they profess, and future 
toleration of their ama depends entirel 
upon the result of the present conflict. S 
far is the western world deeply interested in 
the gigantic quarrel. If the ‘ patriots’ 
prove victorious, Christianity will, in all 
human probability, flourish in China, and, in 
course of time, must be divested of the too 
palpable adulterations of paganism ; if they 
are beaten, a heavier hand will, for years to 
come, rest upon missionaries and their faith 
than any they have hitherto felt. 

Before the year 1851 closed, singular tri- 
umphs had rewarded the exertions of the 
rebels, No doubt could be entertained of the 
fact, for even the Pekin Moniteur had ceased 
to register the number of the imperial victo- 
ries. So much, indeed, had been won by the 
insurgent chiefs that they could now afford to 
publish charts, in which were marked the 
av ree they occupied and the cities they 

ad seized. On the 29th of September one of 
the bloodiest encounters of the war took place 
in the district of Yung-gan. The insurgents 
remained masters of the field, and followed up 
their advantage by adding three important 
towns to their already numerous acquisitions, 
The magistrates of these towns were sum- 
moned to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
Tien-te, and all who refused were either 
cruelly mutilated or killed on the spot. Many 
suffered death rather than betray their alle- 
giance; but the inhabitants themselves, 
according to the principle laid down by the 
rebel chiefs, were uninjured both in property 
and person, Seu, the Viceroy of the Two 
Kouangs, of whose admirable prudence men- 
tion has already been made, disgusted with 
the successes of the rebels, once more craved 
leave to withdraw to Canton, and invented a 
lie in order to accomplish his object. But he 
was not allowed to budge. Other mandarins, 
and among them Sai-chang-ha, the prime 
minister, were degraded —some for having 
been suddenly taken ill upon the eve of aa 
engagement, others for downright disobedi- 
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ence. The Celestial Emperor, it should be 
known, seldom punishes his generals for 
anything but disobedience. He bids them 
win a battle ; they don’t, and for that crimi- 
nal act of non-compliance with orders they 
lose their buttons. 

The progress of the insurgent army would 
seem to have been marked by one invariable 
course of procedure. They have attacked and 
made themselves masters of many cities and 
towns, but have abandoned their possessions 
almost as svon as won, not caring to hold 
them an hour after they have levied a contri- 
bution sufficiently large to wupPly the troops 
with provisions and pay. They press reso- 
lutely forward, seizing to-day some new 
point of advantage, which they will abandon 
altogether to-morrow. Their intent unques- 
tionably is to fight their way direct to the 
imperial capital. In a country centralized 
like that of China, a conqueror may be owner 
of everything but Pekin, yet, wanting that, 
is absolutely master of nothing. The da 
that shall see the rebels triumphant at the 
capital will find them also rulers of the em- 
pire. Their true policy, therefore, is to hew 
their way through — town that opposes 
their advance, but to leave every conquest 
behind until the greatest and crowning victory 
is achieved. 


Various methods of cutting short the civil 
war were tried by the Celestials, but in vain. 
The emperor himself, it would appear, occu- 
pied his supreme intelligence in the compo- 
sition of an epic poem intended to counteract 
the enemy’s warlike proclamations. But, if 
we are to believe the critics, when the im- 


= minstrel was singing the praises of 
‘artar heroes he was also pilfering by whole- 
sale from the Homers and Arivstus of his dis- 
turbed and much-distracted empire. The 
mandarins helped their master’s cause by cir- 
culating pampilets full of the most monstrous 
perversions of fact, by applying the screw 
again and again to the merchant city of Can- 
ton, and by fearful executions as often as a 
sufficient number of prisoners could be col- 
lected to present a memorable example and a 
bloody sacrifice to the imperial vengeance. 
But, in spite of poems, pamphlets, and general 
slaughter, the rebels stuod their ground. Be- 
fure long the whole of Kouang-si was in their 
hands, witli the exception of the capital city. 
It was after one of the latest conquests in 
Kouang-si, viz., at Yung-gan-tcheou, that 
an important proclamation was issued: by the 
jnsurgents — one, indeed, that throws more 
light upon the intentions of the rebel chiefs 
than any that preceded it. As a imen 
of statecraft, also, it is unequalled by any 
a production put forward by the same 
ands : — 


Know people ! (said the clever manifesto) that 
China belongs to the descendants of the ancient 
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dynasty. Students, farmers, artisans, and mer- 
chants, do not be alarmed, but continue peace- 
fully at your several callings. The fortunes of 
the dynasty of Han are about to flourish once 
more, and the foreign dynasty of the Mantchoos 
is on the eve of expiring. The decree is from 
Heaven and admits of no mistake. Division 
succeeds toa long union. In order that when 
publishing the laws all things may be safely re- 
established, our sovereigns have manifested their 
benevolence, and, before prostrating themselves 
in presence of the Supreme Being, have always 
administered to the necessities of the unfortu- 
nate. After having learnt to know God, they 
have striven to save the people from calamity ; 
they have sustained the weak, resisted the pow- 
erful, and preserved the villages from robbers 
and brigands, - When our princes by 
the grace of God entered into Yung-gan the 

scattered their benevolence on every side, and, 
regarding the people as their children, enjoined 
the army to abstain from slaughter and to take 
nothing without leave. They are as just and 
impartial as the balance ; but if obedience is 


Y | denied, they who disobey will be handed over to 


the officers of the army. Our princes invite the 
inhabitants of every district to surrender, in 
order that they may merit the reward which will 
be accorded to their voluntary submission. They 
wait now to be rejoined by the chiefs of other 
provinces, in order to unite their forces for an 
attack upon the capital of Pekin, which being 
secured, the princes will proceed to the division 
of the empire. 

Three points are worthy of note in this 
production. The future division of the spoil 
among the insurgent chiefs is announced 
without disguise, the ultimate intentions with 
respect to Pekin are clearly made known, and 
the Christian element is as plainly and un- 
mistakably revealed. 


The authors of the proclamation of Yung-gan 
(write Messrs. Callery et Yvan) speak of decrees 
of Heaven. They have prostrated themselves 
before the Supreme Being after having learnt 
to adore God. They have striven to save the 
people from calamity. These are formule un- 
known to Chinese idolators, and foreign to the 
language of Roman Catholics. To Protestantism 
alone belongs the honor of having introduced 
them into China ; and their appearance in the 
proclamation argues strongly for the truth of the 
widely-circulated rumor that in the heart of the 
insurgent army a native Protestant occupies an 
important post and exercises a great authority. 
This Protestant, according to general report, is 
a friend and disciple of Gutzlaff. 

An imperial force of 13,000 men was now 
despatched to Kouang-si to make mincemeat 
of the rebels, and to break up the —- 
forever. But the attempt, as usual, fai 
Half the army was slain, and the other half 

rudently went over to the enemy. Seu, the 
Siansest  agpen or of the two Kouangs, 
always shut up behind the thick walls of 
Kao-tcheou, and never disheartened so long 
as his own person-was secure, swore by his 
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slender mustache that he would be revenged 
for this last audacious act of the insurgents, 
and proceeded at once to make good his ter- 
rible oath. He had recourse to stratagem. 
By his orders, 4,000 buffaloes were got to- 
gether, and twice as many torches attached 
to their long horns. The herd was placed 
under the charge of 4,000 soldiers, and the 
expedition, prepared with the utmost secrecy, 
set out one night in the direction of the rebel 
camp. According to the plan laid down, 
every buffalo, transformed for the occasion 
into a fiery chariot, was to make frightful 
ravages wherever it appeared, to kill every 
man within reach, and to set fire to the camp. 
The horned battalions advanced without o 
stacle ; the insurgents, apprized of their in- 
tended visitors, allowing them quietly to 
defile. But the imperials were not vouch- 
safed so honorable a reception. By favor of 
the illumination they had themselves pro- 
vided, their movements were well noted long 
before they reached the mye When they 
reached it the old scenes of carnage were 
played over again. Almost every soul was 
slain, as every buffalo had been captured. 
Not the least singular part of the story is, 
that, notwithstanding the double loss of men 
and beasts, the stratagem was regarded by 
the Chinese authorities as a splendid stroke 
of military genius, and worthy of a nobler 
fate. There exists in China a wonderful 
treatise on the art of war in twenty-four vol- 
umes, and the sagacious Seu had found, no 
doubt, time to study it in his well-fortified 
citadel. This unequalled work is forbidden 
to all civil mandarins below the third degree, 
and to all military mandarins below the 
fourth. To civilians generally it is a sealed 
book. No library may possess more than one 
copy at atime, and the name of all purchasers 
must be strictly registered. 

After these events a new blow was given to 
the imperial cause in the isle of Hainan. 
This isle, situated south of the province of 
Canton, is almost as important as that of 
Formosa. All tropical fruits grow there in 
great abundance, and are exported in large 

uantities to the chief cities of the empire. 
The Chinese have possessed Hainan for ages, 


but have never been able completely to sub- 
due the indigenous race who inhabit the 


mountainous districts in the centre of the 
island. The first conspirators in Kouang-si 
allied themselves, as we have seen, with the 
mountain race of the Maio-tze. A similar 
understanding was arrived at with the hardy 
agriculturists of Hainan. The insurgents, 
assured of friendly assistance, attacked and 

d themselves of Kiang-tchou, the 
chief city of the island, and then took every 
town of any importance. It was evident 
from the attack upon Hainan that the rebels 
had an eye to active operations in Kouang- 
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toung, on the southern coast, and in Fokien, 
on the eastern. 

To the north-east of Kouang-si, and still on 
the road to Nankin, the old capital of the 
empire, and to Pekin, the chief city of the 
Mantchoos, lie the provinces of Hou-nan and 
Hou-pe. To advance into these provinces 
from the original seat of the insurrection was 
to proclaim the ultimate designs of the rebel- 
lious movement beyond all doubt; and the 
word to go forward was given. Hitherto the 
imperial government had made light of its 
reverses, and had concealed as much as pos- 
sible the critical nature of its situation ; but 
when the news reached Pekin that Hou-nan 
and Hou-pe had been induced to participate 
in the revolt, a cry of alarm and indignation 
was raised that resounded through the em- 

ire. Nor was it uttered without cause, 

ou-pe is oneof the poorest provinces in the 
empire ; it is mountainous, and the climate 
is cold. Famine frequently visits the inhab- 
itants, and the misery of the people formed 
as before only too ready an instrument in the 
hands of the sworn enemies to the Mantchoo 
race. The rebels in Hou-pe rose from the 
soil of the province, and were not trans- 
planted to it. The leaders of the men were 
independent chiefs, and had only to present 
themselves to the imperial troops in order to 
secure countless additions to their standard. 
The worst sign — that of disaffection in the 
royal army — became fearfully apparent as 
time rolled on. 6,000 men, commanded by 
@ faithful officer of the Celestial monarch. 
entered Hou-pe, and passed directly over to 
the rebels, with arms and baggage. So in- 
fectious was the example that voluntary 
levies of every kind were interdicted by the 
governor of the two Kouangs. All the volun- 
tary corps seemed to 00 the enemy with 
the simple object of finding a ready means of 
deserting to them. Well might there be 
lamentation and wailing in Pekin. Three 
chief cities in the provinces abovenamed soon 
fell into the hands of the insurgents, and with - 
them a considerable amount of booty. The 
victors seized the public treasures and the 
supplies destined for the imperial troops ; but, 
according to their sacred rule, spared the 
inhabitants and respected private property. 

The flame, now well kindled, confined itself 
to no one district of the empire. In June, 
1852, there was conflagration in Formosa. 
The isle of Formosa is situated south-east of 
Fokien. It is the finest of the Chinese pos- 
sessions, distinct from the continent; but it 
has always served as a focus of revolt. Con- 
quered with difficulty in the first instance, it 
has never quietly and thoroughly submitted 
to the authority of the mandarins, Formosa 
has long been cultivated by the Chinese, es- 
pecially by the Fokienese, who have lined 
the coasts with magnificent sugar plantations. 
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But the interior of the country is inhab- 
ited, like the mountains of Hainan, by an 
indomitable race, who to this day set at de- 
fiance the decrees of the emperor, and the 
orders of his mandarins. At Formosa the 
government maintains a numerous garrison, 
and trains there the most warlike of its 
troops. Should Formosa and Hainan drop 
from the imperial grasp, two of the finest 
military positions in the empire will have 
— way; and the turbulent population of 
‘okien have only to make common cause 
with the bold mountaineers of Formosa in 
order to constitute an army against which the 
Tartars would struggle in vain. In truth, 
when the year 1852 closed upon the war, all 
Opposition had proved fruitless, and nothing 
seemed able to stem the advancing tide. The 
frowns of the Celestial monarch could neither 
abash the rebels nor stimulate the faithful. 
Mandarin after mandarin was degraded with- 
out remorse, but punishment was thrown 
away. The rebels still pressed forward with 
the eye fixed keenly on Pekin. 

The effects of the protracted war, in which 
the rebels proved always victorious, and were 
continually adding to their pecuniary re- 


sources, began to be seriously felt in the impe- 
rial treasury. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
surveyed his empty chests in agony, and de- 
spaired of fresh supplies. The monetary dif- 


ficulties of the empire were frightful. ‘The 
mandarins commanding in the insurgent 
provinces were ordered to deliver an account 
of cash in hand, and they replied by impru- 
dently announcing that they stood in imme- 
diate need of 700,000 additional taels to pros- 
ecute the war. Robbery was going on in 
every department, and in every office of every 
department. ‘To defraud the Celestial Empe- 
ror is the first duty of his terrestial subjects. 
His ministers rob him, his military com- 
manders rob him, his mandarin inspectors 
rub him—the whole Chinese government 
being bused upon an —— system of 
pillage, according to which every man seeks 
to fill his own pockets at the expense of the 
state. But it was necessary to find means at 
once to carry on the war. The last year’s 
military expenditure had risen to 3,000,000/. 
sterling, and the amount, large as it appeared, 
was on the increase, The mandarins were 
ordered, on their allegiance, to devise schemes 
for replenishing the treasury; and one of 
them openly proposed to the emperor an 
opium monopoly. The proposition is said to 
be still under imperial consideration ; and in 
the mean while every public appointment in 
the empire has been put up to public sale. 
All things may now be purehased from the 
Celestial trafficker, from the highest dignit 
down to immunity for the worst offences. 2 
een fixing the price of all imperial 
vors —and most ussuredly settling the pres- 
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ent value and ultimate fate of the imperial 
dispenser himself — has received the sanction 

of the vermilion pencil, and is distributed 
throughout the country under the authority 
of the chief officers of state. There hardly 
needs, one would think, an active rebellion to 
ut an end to a dynasty that knows so well 
ow to annihilate itself! 

In the early part of the present year the 
rebels, in steady pursuit of their object, de- 
scended the Yang-tse-kiang, 200 junks accom- 
panying the ye. ema and possessed them- 
selves of Ou-tchang, the capital of Hou-pe, 
The city has 400,000 inhabitants, and is on 
the high road to Nankin. It is built upon 
the right shore of the Yang-tse-kiang, near to 
the mouth of the Han, one of the chief tribu- 
taries of the Son of the Ocean. The impor- 
tance of this acquisition can hardly be over- 
estimated. It is to this place that all the 
productions of the celestial empire in thou- 
sands of vessels are conveyed, and that all 
the manufactures find their way which come to 
China from Manchester, Liverpool, and the 
United States. Poor Seu, no longer safe in 
his seclusion, was deprived in consequence of 
the loss of Ou-tchang of his peacock’s feather ; 
fresh proclamations from Pekin were sent 
forth to rouse the loyal to a last exertion in 
favor of the reigning dynasty. Every city 
was placed on a war footing; every house in 
Kiang-si and Kiang-nan (the last is the prov- 
ince of which Nankin is the capital) that 
interfered with a strict line of defence was 
demolished ; every town of importance raised 
its troops, and every soldier that could be 
spared from north and south was marched to 
Nankin, in order to preserve the second cit 
of the empire from the danger by which it 
was too visibly threatened. His Celestial 
Majesty fairly confessed in a proclamation 
that the troubles of his empire allowed him 
no repose at night, and took from him all ap- 
petite for food in the day. 

One chance of recovery yet remained to 
him, If the barbarians, whom he had hither- 
to treated like dogs, would only help him 
with their steamers, he might yet get the 
better of his own unruly subjects. The trial 
was worth making. A supplicatory address, 
penned with great cleverness and tact, was 
forwarded to all the representatives of the 
Christian nations residing in the Chinese 
ports opened to European trade. For the 
first time in the history of China, England 
was styled ‘* a great nation,’’ and her repre- 
sentatives were all ‘* honorable consuls ;’’ nor 
did the organ of His Imperial Majesty fail to 
hint that not only would the emperor, his 
mandarins, and the people be eternally grate- 
ful for whatever aid the ‘great nation” 
might afford in the hour of extremity, but 
that the highest mutual advantages in the 
prosecution of trade should indubitably follow 
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the defeat of the insurgents and the termina- 
tion of the war. How England answered 
this appeal to her generosity we have been 
informed in the late despatches. She has 
wisely taken « neutral part in the conflict, 
and given both imperialists and rebels clearly 
to understand that it is foreign to her policy 
to mingle in the broils of strange countries. 
Had Her Majesty’s representative been un- 
wise enough to aid the Chinese emperor with 
his guns, it is but too certain that the Celes- 
tial Monarch, instead of publicly expressing 
gratitude fur the assistance, would have had 
the effrontery to announce to his whole people 
that he had subdued his insurgent subjects 
with the aid of the latest subjugated foreign- 
ers who had merely proved fuithful to their 
new masters in the fight against the rebels, 
The capital of Hou-pe being won, the rebels 
continued to descend the Yang-tse-kiang, and 
occupied, in succession, Kieou-kiang, Gan- 
king and Ou-hon, all on the high road to 
Nankio. Upon the news of their approach, 
the Governor-General of Kiang-nan betook 
himself to the menaced city at the head of all 
the troops he could assemble, and concen- 
trated upon the capital the whole of his dis- 
posable force. The mandarins prepared for 
the defence of the neighboring towns, and 


wealthy merchants packed up their treasures 
and took deliberately to their heels. A panic 


prevailed. Money became tight, provisions 
scarce, gold rose to an exorbitant premium, 
and rice to three times its value. The rebels, 
profiting by the universal fright, seized all the 
merchant vessels in the river, and, with a for- 
midable fleet and an army estimated at 50,000 
men, presented themselves before Nankin, the 
five kings being at their head. 

The city of Nankin, which contains more 
than half a million souls, was, under the 
Mings, the capital of all China. Its walls 
surround a city three times as large as Paris, 
but in the midst of its deserted streets are 
found ploughed fields, and grass grows on the 
quays which formerly boasted a triple line 
of ships. Nankin is situated in an immense 
— furrowed by innumerable canals. The 

tile districts in its neighborhood show a 
network of rivulets and navigable watercourses 
and its own banks are planted with willows 
and bamboos. In the province of Nankin 
—_ the yellow cotton, from which is made 

e material exported once in such large quan- 
tities to Europe. There, also, is raised the 
greater part of the rice consumed in the em- 
pire. Kiang-nan is unquestionably the bright- 
est gem in the imperial diadem. And well it 
may be, since its fruitfulness is beyond belief. 
In Europe fertility is barrenness compared 
with it. Twice every year the fields of Kiang- 
nan are covered with crops, and fruits and 
vegetables grow uninterruptedly. Nankin it- 
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self is built in the water. It is a city like 
Rotterdam, surrounded by fertile marshes and 
waters abounding with fish. It has lost much 
of its furmer splendor ; indeed, it looks like a 
village, notwithstanding its 500,000 inhabit- 
ants, when compared with the enormous en- 
closure in which it stands. But, narrow as 
it has become, it is still the city of learning 
and of pleasure. To a Chinese, according to 
our French authorities, nothing is beautiful, 
nothing is good, nothing graceful or in good 
taste, which does not proceed from Nankin or 
Sou-tcheou-fou. Fashion in the Celestial 
Empire attaches itself to one of these two 
schools. As to Pekin, its voice goes for nothing 
in matters of taste. It has the simple monop- 
oly of ennui. In Nankin reside the ltéérateurs, 
the learned, the dancers, the painters, the 
archaeologists, the jugglers, the doctors, and 
the most famous courtesans. In the fascinat- 
ing city there are schools of science, and art, 
and pleasure — pleasure itself with a Chinese 
being both an art and a science. Kiang-nan 
is, in fact, the Italy of China; and some por- 
tion of the year must be passed by the luxuri- 
ous Chinese in Nankin, where poetry and 
love constitute the business of their daily 
lives, The daughters of Nankin are educated 
to please. Sometimes they are sold, as else- 
where, to rich mandarins ; at others they are 
sent freely into the world, with their fine 
forms and exquisite talents, to become the 
happiest women in the empire ; for they are 
not only the handsomest women in China, 
but they are also the most pleasing. Such, 
according to MM. Callery et Yvan, are some 
of the attractions of the renowned Nankin, 
where they allege that the victorious rebels 
may find accomplices, but never gain adher- 
ents, for adherents to an insurrectionary move- 
ment spring not from the silken lap of luxury, 
but from the gaunt bosom of privation and 
want. 

But, whether as accomplices or adherents, 
the people of Nankin have not been slow to 
make common cause with the insurgents, and 
to participate in the general feeling that has 
hitherto welcomed the revolutionary party. 
On the 8th of March the rebels appeared be- 
fore the city ; on the 19th they sprang a mine 
under the wall, stormed the place, and entered 
that inner portion of Nankin which was called 
** the Imperial City’’ under the Mings, and has 
now the name again. That the successful be- 
siegers will ever suffer the rare prize to fall from 
their hands seems hardly within the range of 
probability. To the Tartars who opposed their 
entrance they gave no mercy, but let their 
blood flow freely. Towards the inhabitants 
generally they showed the same respect that 
has been vouchsafed to every peaceful citizen 
on the march. Long ere this these inhabit- 





ants will have learnt the difference between 
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the effete government that has been destroyed, 
and the vigorous administration that is about 
to take its place. 

The proclamations issued by the rebel chiefs 
after their entry into Kiang-nan are models 
of composition, and would reflect credit upon 
civilized warfare in the western world. The in- 
vaders profess to act as deliverers of the people, 
and their acts correspond with their language. 
Their office, they contend, is to relieve the 
suffering and to punish the guilty ; and the 
express bitter regret that evil spirits, pretend- 
ing to labor with them, have taken advantage 
of a cause to rob and pillage, and to 
commit offences which, being proved, are 
worthy only of ignominious death, All men 
are warned to be careful of their conduct, to 
repress all desire for evil, to offer no resistance, 
and to write ‘‘ Obedient’’ on their doors, in 
order that the ‘* patriot’”’ army passing through 
the city may protect the lives and property of 
the well-disposed. Nothing proves the inex- 
orable discipline maintained in the ranks of the 
rebels better than these proclamations ; and 
nothing is more striking than the contrast 
which such discipline presents to the lawless 
and disgraceful proceedings that have at all 
times characterized the warfare of the Tartar 
troops. One of these proclamations published 
about this time is too remarkable to be over- 
looked. It announces that the “ patriot’’ 


army seeks to preserve, not to destroy: it 


warns all foreigners to stand aloof from the 
fight, in order that good commercial regula- 
tions may hereafter be established in a friendly 
spirit, and it gives notice to the ‘stupid 
priests of Buddha, to those jugglers of Tao-se, 
and to the other corrupt sects, that the time 
has come to destroy their temples, and to sup- 
press their worship.” 

Uneasiness, as we have seen, has been felt 
by the British and other foreign residents at 
Shanghai lest the rebel force, having approached 
80 close, should doom them to the fate suffered 
by the Tartars, and public meetings have been 
held to provide against sudden invasion. But 
there is no real ground of alarm. When Sir 
George Bonham visited the insurgents at 
Nankin, he found them desirous of friendly 
relations and expressing sorrow that English- 
men, being brother Christians, should hesitate 
in making common cause against the Tartar 
oppressor, whose faith is so inimical to both. 

or one moment distrust of the English pre- 
vailed, because it suited the imperialists to 
circulate the report that from the outer-bar- 
barians aid had been obtained to prevent the 
pro of the insurgent force. t it is re- 


corded on authority that admits of no dispute | Mr 


that the very moment Sir George Bonham’s 
expedition made known their neutrality the 
Chinese flocked to their ship in confidence, and 
that their first eager exclamation when they 
came on board was, that they too were 
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Cietven and believers in the Universal 

Of the religious hymns and pamphlets cir- 
culated by the ot oe their ah = readers 
have already had a specimen, ‘* The Book 
4 the Religious Precepts of the Tae-ping 

ynasty,”’ “The Trimetrical Classic,’’ and 
similar compositions, contain prayers and 
declarations that may be uttered by the pious 
lips of any Christian in this Protestant land ; 
but they carry on their front not only the re- 
flection of the missionary mind that suggested 
them, but also the evidence of that glaring 
superstition without which it seems, in cases 
like the. present, so difficult to make striking 
impressions upon the popular conviction. It 
has been alleged that it would have been im- 
possible to rouse the masses in China against 
the Mantchoo dynasty without adding a relig- 
ious element to the political crusade. It ma 
also be true that the spiritual doctrines o 
Christianity would have been utterly useless 
for the end required had not the leader of 
the insurrection claimed personal relationship 
with the Messiah he announced, and imme- 
diate communion with the Deity from whose 
hands his mission was supposed to have been 
received. Whatever be the explanation of 
the extraordinary combination of truth and 
error, revelation and p ism, it is certain 
that the union is productive of marvellous re- 
sults. Political hatred is heightened by relig- 
ious fervor, and religious fervor is increased 
and strengthened by audacious blasphemy. 
The rebels are strong in Nankin; they have 
added another victory elsewhere since they 
won the city; and Pekin may be theirs while 
we write. 





From the Economist. 


The Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign. By 
H. C. Carey. Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 


EncLanp, who sets up herself to be the in- 
structress of other nations on all subjects of 
politics and religion, and especially on the 
subject of slavery, has found an instructor in 
Mr. Carey, who calls on her emphatically to 
cleanse her own house before she scolds her 
neighbors for their dirty door-steps. The ob- 
ject of his book is to show why slavery exists, 
and how it may be extinguished ; and he 
thinks it may be  ' an end to by altering the 
policy of England. He has one especial chap- 
ter, pointing out, in this t, ** the duty 
of the people of England,’’ besides innumerable 

hs relating to her, scattered through 
every one of his four hundred and odd pages. 
. Carey is a distinguished American writer ; 
he is great on political economy, on theories 
of peopling the world, and on high protecting 
tariffs, which he alone, we think, continues to 
advocate. His somewhat remarkable book, 
though it has an English publisher, is printed 
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in Philadelphia, and is throughly American, or 
rather, thoroughly Careyish, for with Mr. Carey 
few of his countrymen can have an indentity of 
feeling. His name has been associated for 
ears with a determined and kind of renegade 
ostility to England and her policy, which he 
describes as directed to making all other 
nations tributary to her, and by establishin 
for herself a centralized command over all 
trade, to enrich herself by defrauding them of 
the just rewards of their toil. All economists, 
except Mr. Carey, teach that governments can 
exercise little influence over the course of 
trade ; he teaches that their policy wholl 
and exclasively determines it. His book 
abounds in absurd statements, dictated by 
intense anger at the success of England, The 
comparative decay, for example, of Portugal 
and Turkey are both ascribed to the commer- 
cial system of England ; and the extravagance 
and stupid policy of the government of Portu- 
gal, and the Mahomedanism of the Turks, 
shutting out for ages all improvements in the 
arts, are exonerated from all blame for the ret- 
rograde condition of Portugal and Turkey. 
That is a mere specimen of a thick volume of. 
similar absurdities, too gross to be swallowed 
by any —_, except some of the most igno- 
rant and priest-ridden Celts who have gone to 
America to swell the number there of the fool- 
ish enemies of England. Nobody now thinks 
of defending the- policy pursued by Eng- 
land two or three centuries : it was 
founded in ignorance, like the trade policy of 
every State in Eurupe. Nobody dreams of 
defending many of our old institutions or 
practices, such as impressment, which the 
yn race inherited from their ancestors ; 
ut to deliberately represent the policy of 
England as intended to exhaust the fertility 
of other countries and enslave their popu- 
lation, is to charge on England of the present 
day the vicious and unsocial policy of the 
seventeenth century, which she, of all the na- 
tions of the world, has most effectually dis- 
carded. Mr. Carey might, from the vantage 
ground of the States, inculcate on England 
some useful lessons ; but his teaching is so 
angry-like, that the little truth his work con- 
tains will be indignantly rejected on account 
of the mass of vituperation in which it is 
enveloped. No country, not even exceptin 
America, has done more to promote gene 
freedom, on theoretical grounds, than Eng- 
land. But, Mr. Carey says, the British 
theory looks directly to the enslavement of 
man. We are amongst those who are espe- 
cially condemned by Mr, Carey, We have 
strenuously advocated Free Trade, and still 
strenuously advocate the propriety of each 
people — those branches of industry to 
which they are mostadapted. But Mr. Carey 
is for turning them out of this natural course, 
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and censures those who prefer it to the bid- 
ding of politicians or the suggestions of theo- 
rists. e advocate no constraint. Mr. Carey 
is the patron of monopolies, prohibitions, 
and high tariffs ; yet he represents himself as 
favorable to freedom, and his opponents as 
maintaining slavery. Even our free importa- 
tion of corn is ascribed to a wish to make 
other nations confine themselves to the cultiva- 
tion of their soil, and exhaust it for our ad- 
vantage, instead of establishing markets 
nearer home. England has done all she could 
to put an end to slavery, and her own colonies 
cry out against her that she has ruined them 
by making labor dear, because she has not 
cher all her exertions been able to put down 
slavery in other countries; and Mr. Carey 
accuses England of trying to make labor cheap 
that she may have cheap sugar. ‘There is no 
act of ours, whether it be a measure of the 
legislature, or the spontaneous growth of our 
circumstances, which he does not misrepre- 
sent in a similar manner. No persons in 
England, very few persons in Europe (and 
they probably only in Austria and Russia), 
and very few in America (and they only the 
unfortunate victims of superstition and op- 
ace or their descendants), will place the 
east confidence in Mr. Carey’s deductions ; 
and all reasonable people in all the countries 
of the earth where the ~— language is 
read, will join with us in deploring the perver- 
sion of talents, and industry, and extensive 
reading, of which Mr. Carey’s book is an ex- 
ample. For his own countrymen it cannot be 
intended ; they are too well-informed to be 
led astray.by Mr. Carey. If it is read and 
admired anywhere, and by any class of people, 
it will be on the Continent, which England 
rescued from Bonaparte, and by the revolu- 
tionary and democratic admirers of militar 

lory and military despotism there, who still 
anker after war, and who hate peace and 
freedom. It is due to the former reputation 
of Mr. Carey to notice his publication; but 
it is utterly unworthy of the masculine intel- 
lect of his countrymen ; which, however given 
on trifling subjects to exaggeration and persi- 
Gage, on all earnest — loves only truth, 
and ever advocates freedom. 
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ExTRAORDINARY Sire or A Tree.— At the 
village of Witherley, in Leicestershire, seven miles 
from Market Bosworth, a gooseberry tree, with 
a stalk as thick as a stout man’s thumb, and 
the bush from four to five feet in diameter, may 
be seen springing out of the joint in the stone 
wall of the church tower at the height of eighty- 
four feet from the ground. It has grown there 
for a century or more, thriving greatly in moist 
seasons and dwindling and pining during drought. 
The seed was probably dropped where it has ger- 
minated by a bird. ‘ 











